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CHRONICLE. then was the solidity unquestionable. It appeared cer- 
—— tain that the Japanese were actually on the Chinese 


The Reval HE visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Family. York to Leeds, to open the new 
buildings of the Yorkshire College, would have been 
successful in every way if one unlucky incident (of no 
great consequence however) had not happened. A 
local: lunatic sprang on the steps of the carriage, and 
was rather roughly handled by the escort, who, con- 
sidering a certain recent event in France, can certainly 
not be blamed. 


England and WE are rather sorry to see that English 

politicians of some position are giving way 
to the bad habit of letting themselves be earwigged 
by foreign interviewers. Mr, CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN is 
asserted to have undergone this process at Paris, at 
the hands of a Viennese journalist, and to have scouted 
the idea of serious difficulties between France and 
England as “simply ludicrous,” “absurd,” and so 
forth. We ransack a fairly retentive memory in vain 
to discover any signs that Mr. CaMpBELL-BANNERMAN 
has given of knowing much about foreign politics 
and policy. But we may, perhaps, suggest to 
him that it is not always a safe means of making the 
other party to a bargain reasonable to protest that 
never, under any conceivable circumstances, can you 
think of going to law with him. Meanwhile, the 
kindly Germans have been hugging themselves at the 
which Mr. CAaMPBELL-BANNERMAN thinks so 
a . 


The Pamirs, _4£ most important item of the early news 

of the week was the Russian assertion that 
the Afghans, in consequence of Sir MorTIMER DuRAND’s 
mission to Cabul, had evacuated Roshan and the right 
bank of the Panja. We have never been able to ac- 
quiesce in this latter concession ; but it has been long 
obvious that it might be pressed for. Explanation— 
part confirmation and to some extent contradiction—of 
this came later from our own side. It seems that the 
Russians had crossed the Murghab, and that the Afghans 
had retired, but that the advance was not maintained 
nor the retirement completed. It will certainly be a 
grave mistake if the Russians are admitted as direct 
neighbours of Badakshan ; but, as we have often re- 
marked, it seems impossible to get the matter satis- 
factorily-settled. 


The Corean IT was not till nearly the middle of this 
War. week that anything solid emerged from the 
cloud of rumour about the War in the East, nor even 


side of the Yaloo, and that a serious attempt was going 
to be made to reduce Port Arthur; but the anxiety 
of Russia seemed to be growing, and it was even said 
that Russian and Japanese troops were confronting 
each other at the end of the Corean frontier towards 
Vladivostok. Meanwhile voluminous and probably 
not wholly untrustworthy news came of the corruption, 
unpreparedness, and disorganization on the Chinese 
side. Li Hune CHane was said to have boxed the ears 
of his own nephew, a high official, who had adopted 
the businesslike practice of buying perfectly useless 
rifles on a large scale at two taels, and selling them to 
the Imperial Government at nine. And a most inte- 
resting communication from the Special Correspondent 
of the Times about the battle of the Yaloo showed 
that it would have been a miracle if the lost ships had 
not been lost, seeing that in, at any rate, some cases 
they were steaming with worn-out boilers, firing con- 
demned powder, attempting to keep the water in their 
holds down with ramshackle pumps, and so forth. It 
has, however, been asserted that the Japanese accounts 
of their successes have been “systematically mislead- 
“ing,” and certainly the balance of evidence, both as 
to Ping-Yang and the Yaloo, seems to incline this 
way. The details of their advance over this river came 
later, and showed that, though Wi-ju had been captured, 
the garrison occupying it was but small, the Chinese 
being strongly entrenched in force beyond. 


General SE_French have imitated us in sending 
Foreign and reinforcements (and relatively stronger 
Colonial Affairs. ones) to their squadron in the China seas. 
It is said that the Kuauira is furious at the Italian 
capture of Kassala, and has determined on reprisals 
which may lead to things important, The trial of the 
Greek officers who had rabbled a newspaper office 
ended in a complete acquittal. There is great and 
natural indignation in Spain at Lord PLUNKET’s conse- 
cration of Sefior CaprERA. Reports of the Czar’s health 
are bad, and those of the state of things at Delagoa 
Bay threatening. The importation of arms into the 
French ports in Madagascar and elsewhere has been 
forbidden, 


Two documents of rather unusual import- 
The Colonies. soce in connexion with the Colonies ap- 
peared at the extreme end of last week, Sir Ropert 
Hamitton’s Report on Dominica and a letter to the 
ForeiGN SECRETARY from the Manchester Chamber of 
_ Commerce in reference to Uganda. The latter urged 
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yet again the excessive impolicy of allowing the Ger- 
mans to provide railway communication with Lake 
Victoria, and so establish a trade route before we do. 
The former, though, as was pretty certain, marked by 
Sir Rosert HamiLton’s well-known Home Rule bias, 
showed it in a less virulent form than might have been 
expected, and contained proposals for union as well as 
separation of the British West Indian Islands, 


A CONSIDERABLE Parnellite demonstration 
Home Politics. was held at Mr. PaRNELL’s tomb last Sun- 
day. In that Knoydart matter to which we referred 
last week, a person named Fraser, dating from the 
National Liberal Club, and writing about some evictions 
not quite half a century ago, displayed the calmness of 
the historic muse by saying, ‘‘ The wonder is the people 
“ did not turn upon their persecutors and hurl them 
“‘ into the sea,” adding, with the moderation of law- 
abiding sense, “ Would to Heaven they had!”——-A 
good deal of speaking, chiefly on the Ministerial side, 
culminated in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S enunciation of a 
“social” programme on Thursday at Birmingham, 
the points of which we note elsewhere. The Attorney- 
Generalship and a seat in Parliament have been vacated 
by Sir Jonn Ricsy’s appointment as Lord Justice of 
Appeal in the room of Lord Davey. 


Mr. REDMOND spoke on Monday urging a 
dissolution.——A very savage assault was 
committed on Mrs. MACDONNELL, owner of some land 
in Achill, but the motive seems not to have been 
ian. It is said that the famous Irish “hat” 
has been reluctantly emptied of the equally famous 
“* cheques,” even Lord TwreepMouTH’s; but that Mr. 
GLaDSTONE’s has been retained honoris cawsa—and 
also doubtless for the sake of the hundred pounds. 


The Dr. MaGrata, Provost of Queen’s, suc- 
Universities. ceeded Dr. Boyp, Principal of Hertford, as 
Vice-Chancellor at Oxford this week, the outgoing in- 
cumbent delivering the usual speech on the chief 
academic events and losses of the year. The obituary, 
containing as it did the names of Mr. Pater, Lord 
CoLERIDGE, and Mr. C. H. Pearson, was rather a 
heavy one. Dr. Boyn’s allusion to the vacation visita- 
tions with which Oxford is now annually afflicted did 
not imply much affection for them. 


The Charch THE Church Congress at Exeter was 

Congress. formally opened on Tuesday, though cer- 
tain accidents and fringes of it had been in evidence 
beforehand. The Bishop of Lonpon (in reminder of 
his old and long connexion with the see) preached the 
opening sermon, and the Bishop of ExeTER delivered 
the Presidential address, which we notice elsewhere. 
Cathedrals, Biblical Criticism, and Temperance Work 
were the chief of the sectional subjects for the day, 
Mr. Lyne (“Father Icnatius”) creating not a scene, 
but some excitement, by a spirited attack on Canon 
Driver's views of the Old Testament. It might, how- 
ever, have been more damaging to the Canon if Mr. 
Lyye had politely inquired what contemporary body of 
extra-biblical Hebrew literature there is to give 
criticism any standpoint to work from. 


NExtT day a paper by the Bishop of Sauispury, on 
religious instruction in Church and Board Schools, was 
the occasion of a very flattering reception for Mr. 
ATHELSTAN RILEY, who defended his well-known views 
(agreeing, pretty well, with Dr. WorpswortH’s), and 
a remarkable speech from the Bishop of Lonpon, who, 
though not in the least taking the “ Progressive” 
side, seemed rather to wish that Mr. Riuey had “ let 
“it alone” for the time. “The Church in Relation 
“‘ to the. Poor,” “The Church in Country Districts,” 
“ Secondary Education,” and ‘Morals and Politics” 
were the chief of the other subjects treated. 


A GREAT deal of miscellaneous work was done on 
Thursday, when outside of the Congress proper a meet- 
ing of Gladstonians protested plaintively against “ the 
“ too prevalent supposition that Liberalism and Church- 
“ manship are incompatible.” A little damaging, that. 
“ too prevalent”! 


Other Congresses THE Incorporated Law Society has met 
and Conferences. during the week at Bristol, and the Con- 
gregational Union at Liverpool. Here Miss FLORENCE 
BaLGARNIE (known to the Governor of Alabama) 
opined that the new woman was ‘a FRANKENSTEIN 
“of man’s creation.” We leave the comment to 
Americans. 


The London AT its meeting this week the London 
Gounty County Council discussed various matters of 
detail, and the more impatient enemies of 
the Corporation wished to accept the proposals of the 
Unification Commission offhand and in block. At the 
suggestion of Sir Jonn Luppock, however, more digni- 
fied counsels prevailed, and the matter was adjourned 
for a month. 

Next day the Licensing Committee of the Council 
had before it, in reference to the Palace and Empire 
Theatres, some very choice specimens of the New—or 
not so very new—Woman. These good ladies appear 
to have gone to see “improprieties,” and to have seen 
them to their heart’s content. One, who had never gone 
to a theatre before, was of opinion that ‘“‘ everybody 
“ present,” except herself, her companion, and one 
other, was an immoral character—an opinion frequently 
held by this kind of person, but not often so naively 
expressed. Others had seen girls “ glancing ” at men, 
or speaking to them, and had hastened to put nice 
clean constructions of their own on these flagitious 
acts. A pleasanter gloss on the text “To the pure 
“all things are pure” can hardly be imagined. 

EVEN more preposterous, though less amusing, evi- 
dence was given next day against St. James’s Hall ; 
but it is noteworthy that the Committee in more than 
one case distinctly leaned to the objections, and in that 
of the Empire gave almost complete weight to them, 
by decreeing the abolition of the promenade, and by 
driving all thirsty persons to the bars. 


us Two meetings were held on Monday in 

* reference to the Scotch coal strike. As 
that of the masters boasted that 40,000 men were 
working, and that of the agitators (it would be unfair 
to say of the men) admitted that 23,000 were, it was 
pretty evident how the land lay; and the announced 
resolve of the beaten party to try a ballot on the ques- 
tion of returning to work (the only opposition to this 
being a proposal of direct surrender) was not sur- 
prising, and practically amounted to the surrender 
itself. Even Mr. Pickard will hardly call this a 
glorious victory, unless the loss inflicted on the masters, 
and on Scotch trade generally, consoles him for the 
defeat and sufferings of the men. Meanwhile a 
very pretty fight has been going on between some 
of the English agitators; Mr. “ Jonn” Burns having 
attacked the Independent Labour Party with loud, 
if not bold, words, and ee Reig answered in 
the same key by Mr. “Tom” N, Mr. “ Frank” 
Smita, and others. 


To Busy. A VERY good snub has been administered 
bodies. by the Governor of the State of Alabama 
in respect to one of those peculiar documents, redolent of 
combined cant and impertinence, which cause the name 
of England to be of such ill savour in foreign parts. 
The document in question was signed RENCE 
BaLGaRNIEg, purported to deal with recent lynchings, 
and talked of them as compromising the reputation of 
Americans generally. The Governor would have done 
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better to make his answer shorter and less discursive, 
and to abstain from tu quoques, but the gist of it was 
none the less excellent. 


mat Lorp Rosezery was consoled for his recent 
run of ill-luck with Ladas by the victory of 
Sir Visto in the valuable Imperial Stakes for two-year- 
olds at Kempton Park. The victor, however, was 
pressed very hard by a filly—Mr. Coorrr’s Float—and 
the race was only given to him by a short head; the 
superiority of the pair to the field being shown by the 
fact that there were six lengths between second and 
third. The less valuable Duke of York Stakes next 
day brought out a field of nearly a score, including 
not only most of the best known handicap horses of 
the moment, but others, such as Throstle. The St. 
Leger victress did not play any of her usual tricks, 
and succeeded in running fourth, close upon Avington, 
who was probably the best horse in, but also the most 
heavily weighted. The winner was found in St. Florian, 
whose seven stone enabled him to get in a fair first. 
‘The bad luck which English horses have this year had 
in France turned on Sunday, when the Autumn Grand 
Prix at Longchamps was capitally won by Mr. Jonn- 
STONE'S Best Man from Callistrate, Fripon, and half a 
score more, including Reminder. It is needless to say 
that his success was but sulkily taken; for, while 
there is often no lack of English cheers at a French 
winner, the oldest frequenter of French racecourses has 
probably never heard the return of the compliment. 

THERE was not a little interest in the first day of the 
Second October Meeting at Newmarket, though some 
of the wins were hollow. In the Newmarket Oaks, 
None the Wiser, with six to one on her, won easily, 
though she was held back till within reach of home. 
It was otherwise in the Champion Stakes, where La 
Fléche and Ravensbury had it to themselves. Here 
the mare took the lead, kept it, won by eight lengths, and 
could probably have won by anything she liked. The 
Royal Stakes was appropriately won by the Prince oF 
Wates’s Florizel Il. after a very fine tussle with St. 

Few races equal the Cesarewitch in purely specu- 
lative interest, while the satisfactory length of the 
course endears it to those who deplore modern prone- 
ness to mere scurries. This year the interest was even 
greater than usual, and (except those who lost on her) 
no one need regret the defeat of the favourite Filepa, 
a mysterious and comparatively light-weighted beast. 
The actual placed horses, Childwick, the Frenchman 
Callistrate, and Shrine were all good animals, though 
Childwick has always been a difficult horse to train, 
and his chief performance hitherto—the beating of 
Orme—was achieved with an advantage of something 
like two stone and a half. 

THE interest of the Middle Park Plate, on Thursday, 
was considerably reduced by Lord RosEsery’s determi- 
nation not to start Sir Visto. The race fell to Speed- 
well. In the Lowther Stakes, Matchbox did absolutely 
what he liked with Ravensbury and Grey Leg. 


As might have been anticipated, Cardinal 
Correspondence. letter on Orders drew 
fire from certain champions thereof. We think, as we 
hinted last week, that it is a waste of powder; but, as 
foolish persons sometimes take silence for confession, 
it may have been justified——Lord DE SauMEREz, in 
writing about the Death duties, has taken occasion 
this week to extol the land registry and land division 
system of the Channel Islands. As to the registry, 
there is no doubt—it is excellent. But when the pros- 
perity of the Islands is set down to this cause, there 
is much to be said. The , which is an old one, 
was thoroughly treated, and we think we may say 
exposed, some years ago in the Saturday Review, and 
it will not long deceive any one who looks into it. 


Quality ana Harrison WEIR has drawn attention, 
Quantity. not too soon, to the singular declension in 
table quality of the poultry now sold. The fact, how- 
ever, is not limited to feathered fowl. With very large 
sales, at profits run as fine as possible by competition, 
it is practically impossible to attend to quality; and 
you get it nowhere except in a few very high-priced 
and limited things, like the best wine, where the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, but is a demand turning on 
quality itself, so that it is not safe to neglect it. Even 
there, as in the case of champagne (on which we 
observe that controversy is arising again), a large un- 
instructed demand will produce the same effect in 
point of excellence, though not of cheapness. For all 
experts know that since 1868, or at latest 1874, the 
very best champagne has simply not been made. 


It turned out fortunately that the engine- 
Miscellaneous. Griver who was reported as killed in the 
Northallerton accident had escaped with life, though 
very badly injured. It appeared at the inquiry that 
the signals were all right against the express, but that 
the fog had made them invisible.-——A Report by a 
departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture 
has been issued, exposing various malpractices in the 
cattle-carrying trade from England to Ireland, which 
appear to be as wasteful economically as they are 
objectionable from the point of view of humanity. 
The usual recommendations of licensing and inspection 
were made.——The fog of Tuesday was the cause of a 
bad railway accident near Canterbury, on the South- 
Eastern Railway, when a goods train ran into a waggon- 
load of hop-pickers at a level crossing, killing seven 
and severely injuring eight more.——Such information 
as has come in about the vintage of the year shows 
that, though, as was certain, it cannot rival that of 
1893, either in quantity or quality, it will not be a great 
failure in either. 


The New NOWHERE so well as here can we give the 

Tennyson. brief but prominent notice due to the new 
one-volume Tennyson, in which Messrs. MACMILLAN 
have at last put the entire works of the late Laureate 
in their authorized form before the reader. There are 
nearly nine hundred pages between Claribel and 
Crossing the Bar, but the paper, though excellent, is 
so thin, that the volume is in no way cumbrous, Of 
the contents there is no need to speak—the thing is 
judged with a unanimous judgment by all competent 
critics. But the mechanical convenience of at last 
possessing the whole in a single form and within two 
boards well deserves chronicling. 


THE death of Lord Grey at the age of 

es ye ninety-two removes a politician of distinct 
idiosyncrasy and a very useful thorn in the side of 
some modern varieties of Liberal. Nothing, it has 
been said, exasperates men more than the sight of 
what they have been and have ceased to be; and 
Lord Grey for many years had been in the habit of 
exhibiting this spectacle faithfully not infrequently, 
and with great literary force, to Mr. GLADSTONE and 
Mr. GiapsTone’s followers. He was not without pre- 
judices, and was perhaps not a man of the widest view 
or range; but within his range he was admirably 
thorough, and according to his views admirably con- 
sistent. 

Dr. MapcGe was a physician (especially a gynwco- 
logist) of eminence ; Sir NarcissE BELLEAU one of the 
foremost of the oldest generation of Canadian states- 
men; Dr. Corteis probably the doyen of English 
lawyers—for he was born four years within the last 
century, was a Cambridge graduate of more than 
seventy years’ standing, and was a light of old Doctors’ 
Commons.——Sir Rupert KETTLE was rather better 
known than most County Court judges, and had 
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frequently acted as arbitrator in trade disputes.—— 
Colonel had seen a great deal of foreign 
service, especially in the Crimea, where he commanded 
the foremost picket at Inkerman. ' 

Far better known than any of these, however, was Dr. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLmgs, one of the most popular and 
agreeable of American writers, and perhaps the only 
one, except LONGFELLOW, of whom it may bo said that 
his popularity was as constant and unbroken in England 
as in his own country. We discuss elsewhere Dr. 
HOLMEs’s work in detail; it is enough to say here that 
the Breakfast Table series, the lighter poems, and 
Elsie Venner appealed to three very different classes of 
readers with a force very rarely exerted in such 
different directions, and that, in the opinion of his 
friends, Dr. Homes’s character was of almost higher 
excellence than his talent. ——Canon CurTEIs, Chaplain 
of the Savoy, was a man who had done much good 
work in various spheres of clerical activity, especially 
as Principal for many years of the Lichfield Theological 
College.——The kindly and manly personality and 
the interestingly varied career of Sir Jonn ASTLEY, 
one of the best of sportsmen, and a man liked by 
every one, except a few Irish M.P.’s, were brought 
fully before the public in his recent Reminiscences.—— 
Colonel NortH, another of the men of very great age 
who have died this week, had married the heiress of a 
family that has given England not a little good 
literature and some doubtful politics, and was for more 
than thirty years member for Oxfordshire——Mr. 
GEORGE BULLEN, sometime keeper of the Printed 
Books at the British Museum, was one of the oldest 
members of its staff, and a sound scholar in English 
literature and bibliography. 


EUROPEAN POWERS IN THE EAST. 


T is to be hoped that HER MaJesty’s Ministers did 
not confine their conversation at the late Cabinet 
Council entirely to such an inadequate subject as the 
tolerably obvious measures to be taken for the purpose 
of reinforcing Admiral FREMANTLE’s squadron. They 
cannot really have met without also making at least 
some effort to come to an understanding on points of 
more importance. Two such points may be confidently 
named at once. One is what use, not, of course, in 
detail, but in the main lines, they mean to make of 
Admiral FREMANTLE’s squadron when it is reinforced. 
Another is what they propose to ask the Powers in- 
terested in China to do in combination with ourselves. 
It may be, no doubt, that they had not so much to ask 
as to decide what answer was to be given to proposals 
which had already come from abroad. The need for 
common action is patent, and the time when it must 
be taken ‘is visibly approaching. It would be best to 
know what the Powers have decided to do; but in the 
absence of precise information it would at least be 
something to know that some plan has been settled. 
Assurances that complete conformity of view exists 
between this and the other Governments abound. They 
are perhaps a little nervous, but they may be accepted 
for what they are worth. Unluckily there may be 
conformity of intention to do nothing, and in that case 
we are not much further advanced. Then, too, there 
is the disagreeable possibility that European Govern- 
ments are uneasily aware that any step beyond the 
most vague generalities would land them in disputes. 
We are almost passionately assured that the relations 
of the European Powers are all eminently friendly, but 
& nervous apprehension underlies these seemingly con- 
fident declarations. Everybody knows that all this 
armed friendship depends for its continuance on the 
maintenance of the existing status. An accident may 
upset this very artificial ce, and, though the 
conflicts of the Far East may appear comparatively 
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remote, they are very capable of supplying some ex- 
cuse for discord. The danger was so obvious from the 
first that we have always held it to have been the duty 
of the English Government to avert the outbreak of 
this Corean conflict even by very vigorous measures, 
This course has not been followed, and it is- now 
apparently taken for granted that, since Japan has 
shown herself so strong, she must not be discourteously 
controlled. An inquiry how far it is wise m the Eng- 
lish Government to show so much respect for the 
strength of an Oriental Power might lead us far; but 
Her MajJesty’s Government has decided on its course, 
and so both it and the country must prepare for the 
consequences of allowing the strong man armed from 
Japan to break in upon the state of affairs which, if 
not perfect, was at least tolerable. Any disturbance of 
a balance such as existed down to a few months ago. 
brings with it the danger, if not of war, at least of 
“ warlike operations.” If it were possible to believe 
that all the Powers interested would act together, the 
prospect would not be one to cause much anxiety. 
There is, and can be, no such security. We, without 
any affectation of virtue, can speak of the danger of 
extended disturbance in the Far East. It could bring 
little but loss, outlay, and increase of responsibility to 
us. But there are Powers which, if they spoke with 
full candour, would use the word “ opportunity.” These 
different points of view may easily lead to wide diver- 
gencies in action. Conflicts not only of policy, but in 
arms, may well occur between Powers which respectivel 
desire the maintenance of the unity of China and | 

to profit by its dissolution. Indications that this second 
view is entertained in more quarters than one are not 
wanting. 


We do not wish to make too much of the specula- 
tions of the Bismarckian press, and yet there is some- 
thing more than mere words in the eagerness it has 
shown in insisting on the duty of Germany as a world- 
Power to see that she secures a compensation for any 
increase of territory which may fall to anybody else in 
consequence of events in China. The commercial in- 
terests of Germany in the Far East are great, and the 
desire of a large party in the Empire for colonial 
possessions is strong. The German Government cer- 
tainly showed in the matter of the Congo Convention 
that it will not allow itself to be restrained from pur- 
suing what it considers its interests by any considera- 
tions which are not of a severely practical character- 
We do not imply that it should be blamed for this, 
but we do think that Englishmen will do wisely to look 
forward to what the action of Germany may be if that 
disintegration of China—which has been all along fore- 
seen to be a possible consequence of a disastrous war— 
really takes place. Germany wil! unquestionably be 
much guided by the example of other Powers. If they 
all abstain from intervention, she will probably not act by 
herself. But it is unlikely that there will be any such 
general abstention. If one Powerstrikes in, the others 
will be forced to do the same. Nor is there any doubt 
which of the nations interested is most likely to put 
pressure on the others. It is already reported that 
Russian troops have been moved to the Corean frontier, 
and, what is even more significant, there are stories of 
raids across the border from Chinese territory upon 
the Siberian Railway. Everybody who possesses even 
a superficial knowledge of the history of Russian con- 
quest in Asia knows the part that has been played in 
it by these provocative raids of nomads. The Russian 
papers, which are never allowed to speak on matters of 
policy without the consent of the Government, are 
already insisting that it will be necessary to take early 

tees for the security of the Siberian frontier. 
- plain words, this means that, if China is thoroughly 
dislocated, which looks daily more probable, there will 
be a Russian advance all along the line from Kashgar 
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to Manchuria, Then will arise the case for compensa- 
tion to Germany, and then also the English Govern- 
ment will find that it must provide for a situation 
which it has allowed to arise, and to become exceedingly 
dangerous. The prospect is one which ought to give 
use to the Government of Japan, which, if Russia 
ins to move, will very soon discover that, in 
the useful French phrase, it has been working 
for the King of Prussia. The mise given 
by Russia not to occupy Corea may be plausibly repre- 
sented - or on the continuance of the status 
quo. ina disappears as an organized Government, 
all the relations of her neighbours to her and to one 
another will be radically altered, and promises given in 
one state of affairs will cease to be binding in another. 
Russia has a strong motive for desiring to obtain 
command of the eastern coast of Corea, and will 
certainly not miss any available opportunity of satis- 
fying its desire. The consideration is such an ob- 
vious one that it might have weighed with Japan from 
the beginning ; but we have yet to be convinced that 
the flashy cleverness of the Japanese has any basis of 
real wisdom and foresight. 

For ourselves, we shall do well to remember that 
the destruction of the Chinese Government, which we 
are doing absolutely nothing to prevent, would have far- 

reaching consequences. One would be that whatever 
arrangements we may be endeavouring to make with 
France as to the frontier of Siam =a go to water. 
They imply the existence of some kind of organized 
government in China. At the same time would go 
the most valid motive the French have for not pushing 
beyond Tonquin. The prospect, in fact, is one of a 
very possible scramble for China, which may well prove 
more fertile in perils than the hardly yet finished 
scramble for Africa, There is no intrinsic improba- 
bility in an arrangement between Russia, France, and 
Germany, which we might be compelled to enter on 
disadvantageous terms, or to oppose at very great risk. 
Since we are advised to cultivate an awful respect for 
the strength of Japan, and are acting as if we felt it, 
there does not appear to be any considerable probability 
that we shall offer a determined opposition to the 
combined action of three great European Powers. But 
if we do not, the alternative may be an entire upset 
and rearrangement of the whole balance of power in the 
Far East. To those who prefer not to look forward, and 
are aided in their blindness by a profound ignorance of 
the past, this may seem a fantastic prospect. Yet a scram- 
ble for China, followed by a partition, would not be in it- 
self a more wonderful event than the advance of Russia 
over Northern Asia during the last half-century, than 
the extension of French dominion in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, or than the establishment of Germany in 
Africa. In any case, the best way of preventing what 
could hardly be other than a calamity to us is to fore- 
see the possibility and take measures to meet it. If we 
do not wish to see the Chinese Government destroyed, 
there is every sign that it will soon be incumbent upon 
us to do more than look on at the war. 


THE THIRD EARL GREY. 


HE death of the third Earl Grey, if it does not 
withdraw a force from politics, extinguishes a 

light which shone clearly uponthem. Lord GREY was 
a voice crying in the political desert, still he was a 
voice, and not a mere echo, and voices in the desert 
occasionally reach the ears of those that have ears to 
hear. He was essentially a critic in politics, and a 
harsh judgment might apply to critics in politics 
the disparagement which has been addressed to critics 
in literature and art. The one conspicuous work of legis- 
lation of which Lord GREY was the author was the recon- 
stitution of our Colonial system on the basis on which 


it now rests. But for that, the epitaph which the 
Emperor Joserx II. suggested for his own tomb might 
be inscribed on Lord Grey’s—“ Here lies one who 
“ failed in everything he undertook ”—though, after 
all, this is not quite true, for Lord Grey during the 
past five and forty years of his life systematically 
declined to undertake projects in which he foresaw 

This curious barrenness has received a very simple 
explanation in such estimates of Lord Grey’s cha- 
racter and career as have fallen under our notice. 
They are conveyed in the statement that Lord Grey 
was a Whig and aristocrat, a belated Whig and a 
hardened aristocrat. Of course there isa sense in 
which the statement is true. Lord GREY was a Whig, 
for he was a GREY: he was an aristocrat ; he was the 
third Earl, a member of a family noble before it was 
ennobled. But in the ordinary sense in which the 
word Whig is used, to denote’ the worshipper of the 
Revolution and the Act of Settlement, the believer 
in the quasi-divine rights of a Parliamentary oligarchy 
of governing families, Lord Grey was as little of a 
Whig as Mr. CoppEN himself. He was an aristocrat— 
as an aristocrat is commonly conceived—in manner 
and by temper. But he was essentially a rational 
and a scientific politician. A year the senior of 
his distinguished contemporary and colleague, Mr. 
CHARLES VILLIERS, he had—without Mr. VILLIERs’s 
personal ties with the group of young lawyers and 
University men who gathered about BenTHam and the 
two Mitts—imbibed many of the characteristics and 
much of the political method of their school. He was 
a Free-trader when the Whigs were in Fox’s condi- 
tion of Cimmerian darkness with respect to the doc- 
trines of Anam Smita. His training and associations, 
and his early admission to office, ought to have made 
him a ig bureaucrat of the most pronounced 
character, if there had been much of the Whig mate- 
rial in him to work upon. But in foreign policy Lord 
Grey belonged rather to Manchester than to the Whig 
school, while on the question of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation he had much in common with the doctrines of 
Mr. JoHN MILL as to the ascendency properly belonging 
to education and intelligence over mere numbers. He 
anticipated Mr. HERBert SPeENCcER’s protest against 
the encroachments which a widely extended suffrage 
threatens to make upon individual freedom. Right 
or wrong upon these points, Lord Grey was not the 
conventional Whig aristocrat which he is supposed 
to have been. No doubt he had little of the popular 
fibre in him. But his fastidiousness was not that of 
aristocratic hauteur. It rested upon that intellectual 
distrust, amounting almost to disdain, which so curi- 
ously qualified the democratic bias of JoHN MILL, and 
appears with less reserve in the language of the 
Austins and of Sir Henry Marne. 

Yet, once more, the late Lord Grey had a good deal of 
JoserH II. in him. He was for imposing rational reforms 
upon an imperfectly rational community, who preferred 
their unreasonable usages—the old mumpsimus to the 
new sumpsimus. In one word, he was an inopportu- 
nist. That is to say, he was not a practical politician. 
There is a legitimate opportunism which waits to take 
occasion by the hand to give effect to sound principles 
or deep convictions, as there is an illegitimate oppor- 
tunism which abandons principle and conviction for the 
interest of the moment. Lord Grey lacked the sympa- 
thetic tact which is necessary to the first; but his life 
was a protest, honourable to himself, and not lost, it 
may be hoped, in the long run on the commu- 
nity, against the baseness of the second. Lord 
Grey’s resignation of office under his father’s Go- 
vernment, rather than assent to a compromise on 
the abolition of West Indian slavery, his retire- 
ment from Lord MELBOURNE'S Administration when it 
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showed signs of outrunning his ideas of what was ex- 
ient in political change, and his protest against 
PaLMERSON’S foreign policy in the Ministerial 
negotiations of 1845-46, were dictated by a fidelity 
to conviction, rare then and rarer now. If an unac- 
commodating temper and a self-asserting egotism 
blended with a rigid honesty, they were perhaps neces- 
sary to it. The precious metal needs the alloy. 
From the clannishness of the Whig cliques, and from 
their greedy love of office, Lord Grey was wholly 
free. After the resignation of Lord JoHn RUvssELL’s 
first Ministry he held aloof from political combinations, 
because he saw or fancied he saw in both parties alike 
a disposition to sacrifice principles to place, and he 
was not disposed to make for others the excuse of 
neces accommodation by which he declined to 
deceive himself. 


THE WAR OF AMALGAMATION. 


Nes Corporation of London and the County Council 
|. have already exchanged shots over the Report of 
the Unification Commission. Of course the real fight- 
ing has yet to come. But the rival batteries are 
placed, the opposing forces are marshalled behind 
them, and it is even now tolerably clear what tactics 
each of the combatants intends to pursue. 

We will begin with the County Council. This 
august body has chosen its ground with considerable 
skill. It has captured the Government. It has got 
from the Royal Commission a Report which, if not 
everything that ardent Progressives desired, was yet 
sufficiently advanced to form an excellent point of de- 
parture for future operations. But it has also grasped 
the fact that the public as well as the Government 
must be brought over to its side if its triumph is to be 
complete. Under the impulse and direction of this 
idea, the County Council has adopted a policy of unc- 
tuous dignity and specious impartiality. The Special 
Committee which it appointed to consider the Uni- 
fication Report recommended a forward movement. 
The Report was to be approved of as “the most valu- 
“ able contribution yet made” to the cause of London 
municipal reform, and as “in the main a satisfactory 
“ basis for legislation,” and Ministers were to be in- 
vited in that tone of command to which, when it pro- 
ceeds from any section of their supporters powerful 
enough to be formidable, they yield with the alacrity 
of a good hypnotic subject submitting to the sug- 
gestions of a professional hypnotist, to set about 
the task of clothing it with statutory authority with- 
out delay. But this plan of campaign failed to impress 
the County Council. Not that it had any need of further 
witnesses to convince it of the sweet reasonableness and 
the practicability of the scheme of amalgamation which 
the Royal Commission had drawn up. For on every 
material point but one—the refusal of the Commis- 
sioners to transfer to the new Corporation the control of 
the City Police—the scheme was its own workmanship, 
and its members had enjoyed the advantage—denied 
to the representatives of the old City—of having the 
evidence supplied to them as the inquiry went on. 
But then the public could not be expected to appre- 
ciate the full beauty and propriety of these circum- 
stances, and so it would be more decent to wait for 
the appearance of the evidence before going through 
the form of adopting the Report, and calling upon ‘the 
Government to embody in an Act of Parliament the 
foregone conclusion which the Unification Commission 
had been appointed to register. This Fabian strategy 
prevailed, and the meeting of the County Council was 
adjourned, but not without a clear intimation that it 
was awaiting the publication of the minutes of evidence 
on which the Unification Report was based, for the sole 
purpose of making its attack on the old City more 

eadly and effective in the long run. ; 
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The Corporation of London, on the other hand, is 
acting on the Napoleonic principle that aggressive is 
the safest kind of defensive warfare. It, too, had 
appointed a Special Committee to deal with the Unifi- 
cation Report. This Committee condemned the whole 
scheme of amalgamation, root and branch, with even 

ter heartiness than the rival Committee of the 
unty Council had approved of it; and the Corpora- 
tion bas now promptly endorsed this condemnation. 
It insists upon the unfairness of the Government 
reference, which made the withdrawal of its repre- 
sentatives from all participation in the work of the 
Commission inevitable, upon the absence of any public 
demand for unification, or of any injustice or grievance 
which that remedy is needed to remove; upon the 
failures and delinquencies of the great American and 
Continental municipalities ; upon the political charac- 
teristics and vices which a new Corporation, dominated 
by the County Council, would display ; and upon the 
confiscation of its estates and other property, which the 
Unification Commissioners propose to effect. 


Paradoxical as the proposition may seem, we view 
the line of defence thus assumed by the Corporation of 
London at once with satisfaction and with apprehen- 
sion. Nothing can be more cogent or impressive than 
this series of objections to the Report of the Unifica- 
tion Commission, if it is designed to show, not that 
every system of amalgamation is impracticable, but that 
the particular scheme suggested by the Commissioners 
is unfair to the old City, and fraught with danger to 
the community and the State. From this standpoint 
the case for the Corporation is impregnable, and we 
rejoice to see it put with such completeness and 
strength. But if, as we rather fear, the Corporation is 
inclined to let its natural and just irritation at the 
weakness of the Government and the aggrandizing 
spirit of the County Council tempt it into opposing 
amalgamation in any form with an uncompromising 
resistance, we feel bound to express grave doubts 
whether such a policy is either prudent in itself 
or warranted by the objections on which the 


Corporation relies. The existence of some demand 
for unification can, in our opinion, with diffi- 
culty be contested. It appears at every stage 


in the history of the Municipal Corporations’ legisla- 
tion. It is ized even by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 ; and it has not been put forward by the 
Progressive party in the County Council without the 
sanction of a certain amount of popularsupport. Nor is 
the question at issue the removal of an injustice or a 
grievance. The mannerin which the Corporation has 
discharged its various functions is above reproach or 
suspicion. The real and sole point in the controversy 
is whether there is anything in the character of London 
to prevent the application to it of a form of local 
government which has been tried with conspicuous 
success in other English municipalities of great, though 
secondary, size and importance. The Corporation is 
fully entitled to press the Legislature to answer this 
question in the affirmative, and to establish the separate 
municipality system, which has at all events the merit 
of having been recommended to Parliament by a 
Royal Commission in 1853. But, as the demand for 
unification does not rest upon any allegation of incom- 
petence on the part of the Corporation, it is not re- 
butted by an assertion of the Corporation’s efficiency. 
We might deal in the same way with the other points in 
the extremely able defence which the Corporation has 
prepared. The defects of the great American muni- 
cipalities, for instance, are not inherent in the very 
nature of amalgamation. They are due to local and 
transitory causes—the mushroom growth of American 
cities, the want of civisme, and the intrusion of party 
politics into municipal life; and wherever these con- 
ditions are being removed, an improvement in the 
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moral atmosphere is taking place. So, too, the party 
character and Socialistic senlonsie which a new Cor- 
poration consisting of a glorified County Council would 
not fail to evince are arguments, not against amalga- 
mation in general, but against the specific proposals of 
the Unification Commission. 

We have said these things, not because we consider 
the case for the Corporation weak, but because we 
believe it to be of overwhelming strength if it is put to 
the right use. None of the arguments to which we 
have referred, nor all of them together, constitute any 
ground for a struggle @ outrance against amalgamation 
in every shape and form. They do, however, justify 
clearly and conclusively a claim on the part of the old 
City to be the head of unified London. It is to the 
conquest of this position that the big battalions and 
the heavy artillery which the Corporation has so skil- 
fully collected and placed should be turned. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


it is not probable that the Exeter Church Congress 
of the present year, unless it develops some features 
not obvious at the time of our writing, will take rank 
among the most remarkable meetings of its class ; 
though it has been a respectable and interesting one. 
Congresses are wont to take a certain colour from their 
Presidential addresses, and it was not likely that the 
address of Bishop BICKERSTETA would be very admirable 
for strength, however amiable it might be in weakness, 
In fact, it was very amiable, though rather weak, 
especially in its remarks upon Reunion. There are 
persons not undevout, but also not illogical, to whom 
the idea of Visible Reunion has always presented itself 
as rather a “ pious imagination ” than a practical object 
of reasonable orthodox desire. But, though there are 
distinguished instances in the past, if not in the pre- 
sent, to the contrary, we have always been unable to 
perceive how a Union which is admittedly Disunion 
—a union which embraces Dr. PaRKER and excludes 
the Pope—can seem worth working for to any 
intelligent person. The measure of one man’s in- 
telligence, however, is not necessarily the measure of 
another’s, and Dr. BICKERSTETH may plead that, at 
any rate for a time, something like his ideal is said to 
have commended itself to Laup. But Laup died in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and did not 
live in the end of the nineteenth. 

It would be of little use to indulge in what could 
hardly be more than a mere catalogue of the subjects 
treated, though we own to no small satisfaction at see- 
ing that so sensible a paper as that of the Master of 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds was read before 
and favourably received by the Congress. On the 
whole, however, its dealings with Education, Primary 
and Secondary, seem to have more pith as a text for 
necessarily restricted comment than any others. In 
both—once as a speaker and once as president of a 
section—the Bishop of LONDON was a protagonist, 
and it will probably be admitted that as a former 
Inspector of Schools, as a former Master of Rugby, 
and as a former Bishop of Exeter, he held 
a position to which he was hardly less entitled 
by intellectual ability and knowledge of the 
world. Dr. TEMPLE, with many differences, has some 
of the characteristics of an ecclesiastical BrouGHam, 
and the famous epigram against Brouc#am is blunted 
in his case by the fact that, though late, he has learnt 
“a little Churchmanship.” It would, therefore, be a 
very great mistake to pay little attention to what he 
says on this very burning question of religious educa- 
tion in schools, and a still greater to accept the 
impudent assertion of some political Nonconformists 
that he threw in his lot with the opponents of the 
policy of the majority of the London School Board. 


As an old Liberal, an old Inspector of Schools, an old 
Headmaster, as one familiarly acquainted from the 
inside with the ForsTzER compromise, and perhaps in 
other characters as well, it is not surprising that Dr. 
TEMPLE should have felt qualms about the manner, the 
time, and other conditions of the London Circular. 
But he pronounces the aim of its issuers to be 
“unquestionably the right one,” and in face not 
merely of these words, but of the whole tenor of 
his two speeches, it is monstrously dishonest to claim 
him as an ally of Mr. LyutpH StantEy. What an 
honest, if mistaken, opponent of the Circular thinks 
of the Bishop’s attitude may be seen from Archdeacon 
Srnc.air’s very creditable withdrawal of his opposition. 
The object of the Nonconformist and Freethinking party 
has been openly avowed by the Nonconformists, while it 
is hardly necessary for the Freethinkers to avow it. It 
is to exclude what they call the “State Church” from 
all power of teaching in schools—in primary schools 
to-day, in secondary schools, beyond all doubt, to- 
morrow. Now, Bishop Tempue’s principle, as laid 
down in both his speeches, is that neither the total 
exclusion of religious teaching from schools, nor the 
admission of outside teachers to do it as a sort of extra 
—a new “deportment ” and “ use of the globes ”—can 
by any possibility be satisfactory. “Speaking from 
“ long experience, he should regret the day in which the 
“ Sunday-school teacher might have to undo the work of 
“the day-school teacher.” Now, this state of things 
is, avowedly or not, the very ideal, the very aim, of all 
those who, knowing what they are about, oppose religious 
teaching in schools. They may say—many of them do 
say—that they only want the Sunday-school teacher to 
supplement the work of the day-school teacher. It is 
impossible that such an arrangement should not at 
least open the door to such opposition as the Bishop 
deprecates, and all experience makes it likely that the 
door would be constantly used. 


We therefore hail the Bishop of Lonpon—the least 
suspected of all men of Toryism, sacerdotalism, obscur- 
antism, and all the other dreadful -isms that have 
driven some innocent Churchmen into the arms of Dr. 
Cuirrorp and Mr. StanLey—as the most formidable 
and not the least decided opponent that Mr. STANLEY 
and Dr. CuirrorD have yet met. And we are inclined 
to think that his utterances are the most important of 
the Exeter Congress, both in regard to actual questions 
and as the testimony, on a subject of lasting import- 
ance, of a witness of unquestioned competency and of 
bias—if he has any—very distinctly against the side 
which his testimony strengthens. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN may have been a little too 
confident, in his speech at Birmingham, on the 
gradual cessation of agitation in Ireland. But, how- 
ever that may be, he is undoubtedly right in his 
view of the course which should be followed by the 
neglected thirty-five millions of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, in order to secure some measure of attention for 
themselves. To put it briefly, he recommends them 
to form a clear, and also a practical, conception of what 
they want and can get, and then to insist upon having it. 
The advice would in itself be sufficiently barren, as 
vague good advice generally is; but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


understands that it is the part of a would-be-leader to 


give precision to the frequently somewhat misty wishes 
of his followers. His speech is an essay towards the 
formation of a programme on which Englishmen and 
Scotchmen may work while Irishmen are reaping the 
advantages of their late fifteen years of agitation. With 
what we are afraid that his critics on the Ministerial press 
who do him the honour to regard him with an especial 
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venom of hatred will describe as his usual rancour, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained that he does not propose to 
form a Newcastle Programme—a mere collection, that 
is to say, of the fads of every section of voters, a 
thing not meant to be carried out, but only to cook a 
majority at a general election. His view of a pro- 
gramme is, that it should be the result of a careful 
survey, of discussion, and of compromise. The list of 
things to be done which Mr. CHamBERLAIN puts for- 
ward for the consideration of the Unionist party 
is long. There will probably be little inclination to 
dismiss any of them as unfit to be attempted—provided 
that one condition is fulfilled. This condition, which 
suggests itself at once, is that they are all to be 
approached after a careful examination of facts, and ina 
spirit of reasonable compromise. A list of the subjects to 
which he recommends the electors to constrain Parlia- 
ment to devote itself will show that he would provide 
work for years. Temperance reform has always been a 
favourite subject with him. We do not know that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN strengthens the case for legislation by 
saying—as he does, with perfect truth—that a vast 
change for the better has taken place in our national 
habits in this respect within the last two genera- 
tions, under the influence of altered social practices 
and opinions. Since it has ceased to be thought 
natural, and even rather becoming, to be drunk, people 
of all ranks have grown sober. It may, to be sure, be 
answered that the minority which refuses to be taught 
to behave better may reasonably be deprived, as far as 
may be, of the opportunity to exceed. The modified 
Gothenburg system, which we understand Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN to advocate, has at least this in its favour, that it 
does not entail confiscation nor attempt to enforce 
any ascetic standard. ‘Improvement of the Homes 
“of the People,” which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN recommends, 
naturally follows. Temperance in his programme. His 
contention, however, that the State should advance 
the funds in its savings banks to workmen who desire 
to purchase their houses seems to us to be open to 
two objections. If the investment is as safe as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN contends that it is, there need be no 
difficulty in obtaining the money by private enter- 
prise. If it is risky, then it is surely somewhat hard 
to ask the taxpayer (for that is what is really meant 
by “the State”) to embark on a big building 
Speculation. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s views on Old Age 
Pensions and Employers’ Liability are well known. 
The portions of his speech which were most calculated 
to annoy the advanced parties were those in which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN fell upon the universal compulsory 
eight-hours day. It was not so much that he did 
not believe in its practical possibility as that he coolly 
ignored its avowed object, and actually spoke as if 
the employer had some right to consideration. Mr. 
‘CHAMBERLAIN took no notice of the favourite conten- 
tion of the Labour party that the eight-hours day 
would give more employment by making more work. 
He did even worse. He said this:—‘The more you 
“‘ study the question—and it is worth your study, for 
“your interests depend upon it—you will find it is 
** mathematically certain that, if by reducing hours you 
“‘ reduce production, you will increase the cost, you 
“will lessen the demand, ultimately you will reduce 
*‘ your wages, and possibly you will lose your trade.” 
These are what the new Trade-Union denounces as 
middle-class economics, 


THE UITLANDER IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


= in the Transvaal hardly progress in the 

direction that a lover of peace or one who desires the 
speedy union of the South African States and Colonies would 
quite wish, and it is possible that the rivalry which exists be- 
tween the Cape Colony and the South African Republic may 


yet occasion disturbance, if not bloodshed, in South Africa. 
On the one hand, we have a colony which is considered to 
be English, though not really such, and which is led by 
a man who, whatever his proclivities may be and what- 
ever his aims, is of undoubted English origin, and in 
whom a t number of Englishmen, on account of his 
financial skill, have placed their confidence, while a great 
proportion of the Dutch population also adhere to him, 
owing to the art with which, in one way or another, he 
has secured the support of the Africander Bond and its 
leader. On the other hand, we have,a Boer Republic, which 
has more than once fought for its freedom and has secured 
its practical independence twice over, whose territory is far 
richer than any other portion of South Africa, but which 
has been occupied in the last few years with a population 
of aliens, mainly English, far exceeding in number the real 
rulers of the country, and which has come into the Transvaal 
solely attracted by its mineral wealth, and would probably 
leave it if that mineral wealth should happen to give out. 
There is one State—the Cape Colony, consisting mainly 
of Boers, led by an Englishman, and a colony of the British 
Crown ; another—the South African Republic, apparently 
independent, ruled by Boers, but with a mixed population 
of Boers and aliens, of whom the latter preponderate, and 
are entirely excluded from any share in the administration. 
The Transvaal has an enormous source of wealth in its 
mineral products, and in the fertility of its lands. The 
Cape Colony, on the other hand, though much of it is well 
adapted to agriculture, has few minerals, except its dia- 
monds ; it is seeking to strengthen itself by adding to its 
area the central tract of Bechuanaland, and by practically, 
if not directly, obtaining the control of Zambesia, connect- 
ing these provinces with herself by a railway running along 
the Transvaal border, which would give the Colony a strate- 

ical advantage of an important character over the Republic. 

e Colony has the further advantage of the active support 
of the British Crown. The Republic disclaims all such 
alliance, disputes the alleged suzerainty of Great Britain, 
and relies upon her own moral rights, aud the possible 
— which, in a moment of emergency, she might find 
in the population homogeneous with her own in the Orange 
Free State and in the rest of South Africa. Owing to the 
existence of her railways which lead into the far interior 
and to the Transvaal, the Cape Colony derives much profit 
from the commerce of South Africa. But the Delagoa Bay 
railway from the Transvaal is upon the point of completion, 
and then the Cape railways will be very heavy losers. 
Most of the Transvaal trade will forsake the railways and 
the ports of “the Colony” and the Transvaal will be able 
rapidly to develop her provinces with the help of 
Portugal. She need no longer depend for her prosperity in 
any respect on the Cape Colony, and will be less inclined 
than before to rely upon the United Kingdom, whose 
influence she will be in no need of. 

On the whole, the advantage would seem to incline to 
the Transvaal, if it were not for the difficulty which is 
caused to her by the presence in her midst of this vast 
number of aliens who exceed enormously her own white 
population, and who violently threaten the existing poli- 
tical system in that Republic. These Uitlanders, as they 
are called, although they employ the capital invested in 
the country upon which its prosperity depends ; although 
they outnumber the Boers by nearly two to one; although 
they pay most of the taxes, are entirely excluded from 
the representation, and have not the least share in the 
government of the country ; their very right of public meet- 
ing has been stopped by which they might express such 
grievances as they suffer from. The position of things is 
anomalous, and there is much excuse for the Government of 
the Republic for not desiring that their Boer brethren 
should be swamped in the representation, or the old 
order of things entirely upset, as must infallibly result from 
the uncontrolled admission of the Uitlanders to the repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, it is equally easy to under- 
stand how the latter must resent the disabilities under 
which they labour while arbitrarily governed by Pre- 
sident Kriiger and the Boer oligarchy. The Uitlanders 
complain that the Republic is a “very hotbed and forcing- 
house of bribery, corruption, and race prejudices, where the 
minority rule at the expense of the majority and of the best 
interests of the country”; that the gold industry is loaded 
with taxation until it scarcely pays; that the monopolies of 
new industries that have been started are given to Boers or 
friends of the Government ; that their provisions are heavily 
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-taxed, while the Boers get theirs free ; that the Uitlanders’ 
criticism is called sedition ; that the use of English is boy- 
cotted; they are also still deeply resentful of the com- 
mandering that went on some few months ago. Feeling, it 
is plain, is growing deeper and language is becoming more 
ement. The Uitlanders are calling for a leader, and 
mise to overthrow the existing system when he has been 

d. 
The South African Republic seems determined that it 
shall remain a Dutch or Boer Republic, and that it will not 
admit the foreign element to the least share in the repre- 
sentation, “ rage it never so furiously.” The attempt of the 
Republic to exclude Englishmen from any political influence 
seems so desperate, it is so entirely in opposition to ordinary 
custom in colonies, and is attended with so much danger to the 
State, that it is well to ask how it has been ventured upon. 
We take it that the cause is this—that the Uitlanders are not 
strongly supported in their demands by the Home Govern- 
ment, or by either element in the Cape Colony, whether 
Dutch or English. As for the Crown, it has made its own 
arrangements with the Transvaal by the Convention of 
1884. It then dropped the title of Suzerain, it disclosed 
its intention, in despatches, no longer to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal, it removed its Resident, and 
retained no shadow of authority over the Government of that 
country, save the right, within six months after signature, of 
vetoing a treaty concluded with a foreign Power. It will be 
clear from these facts that the Crown can have no great desire 
to withdraw from the arrangement then concluded, and to 
create disturbance by again interfering in the Transvaal, 
especially in matters which affect the very existence of the 
resent order, so long as there is any hope of the matters 
in dispute being settled by constitutional methods, The 
Crown does not appear at the present moment to have 
any right to interpose, and only by force of arms could 
such action be effective. Military methods, if enforced, 
would mean practically an attempt at another annexation 
of the Transvaal, and the British Government had quite 
enough of the former. Any armed intervention is, there- 
fore, out of the question, and for this reason if for no other, 
that the Boers of the Cape Colony and of the Orange Free 
State would resent it deeply. In the last Boer war, the troops 
which were advanced to their fate at Lang’s Neck and 
Majuba were being marched up the difficult passes of the 
Drakensberg from Natal. The natural way to Pretoria was 
through the Cape Colony, and then along the level ground 
from the ford on the Vaal River. But no troops were sent 
that way, because the Boers of the Cape Colony and Orange 
Free State would not have permitted it. The members of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition on their return to England 
were taken by express train to the very steamer side, so 
that neither they nor their uniforms should be seen in Cape 
Town on their return from an expedition, bloodless indeed, 
which was directed against Transvaal Boers. But, apart from 
sentiment of that sort, is it so sure that the Cape Colonists, 
who, be it remembered, are mainly of Dutch origin, would 
wish to see their brethren in the Transvaal entirely 
swamped politically in the country they had regained, after 
having fought for their independence? Other motives 
affect the English party in the Colony. If the English 
party in the Transvaal obtained the fulfilment of its de- 
sires, there is no evidence that it would wish to, in any 
way, tighten the very loose bonds which unite the Trans- 
vaal to the United Kingdom, or to sacrifice themselves for 
the benefit of the Cape Colony. What the UVitlanders really 
desire at present is to have the Transvaal as an English- 
speaking Republic, independent of the British Crown. They 
will, of course, court the assistance of the Suzerain, as they 
fancy the Crown to be, as much as they can, but when this 
cause was gained, the shadow of Suzerainty would wax 
very thin. The Transvaal State would possibly become very 
strong in such British hands, and practically independent, 
and a far more powerful obstacle to the Cape Colony, 
which seems disposed to follow the ees dreams of its 
present political leader, in any vast designs he may form. 
Certainly, in one respect, such an English-speaking Republic 
would not sacrifice itself for the Cape Colony. It would 
insist on having the full use of the advantages it derives 
from its nearness to Delagoa Bay, the natural outlet 
for the riches of the Republic and of the interior, and it 
would not permit any arrangement of tariffs to enable 
the colonial railways to divert the course of commerce from 
its legitimate direction. In these circumstances we think 


that the Uitlanders of the Transvaal may have to endure | 


their grievances for some time longer, and whilst business 
is good there we do not think that they will be encouraged 
anywhere to to extremes. The policy of our 
Government would seem to be one of watchfulness, espe- 
cially to see that no Imperial right or advantage be forteited 
to any y at Delagoa Bay, and that no excessive power 
be handed over to the Cape Colony, or any further territory 
included in its borders, which might break up the balance 
of South African power, or prevent a subsequent organiza- 
tion of States of nearly equal value in a united South 
Africa. Amidst the jarring claims of various communities 
the paramount Power must be prepared to use her modity- 
ing influence. 


THE CAVALRY MANCUVRES. 


sie recent cavalry manceuvres have evoked so much 
discussion in the papers that little more, some may 
think, is left to be said of them. But when we have done 
with personalities, when the commanders of the two 
brigades and their idiosyncrasies have been passed under 
the microscope, when the details of each day’s performance 
have been recorded and carefully weighed, there still 
remain some general impressions as a kind of residuum, 
from which the salient features, favourable and the reverse, 
which distinguish our squadrons may be evolved. 

What excellences they possess are patent and obvious 
to the most uninitiated. Individually our men ride 
probably better than any others in Europe. Those who 
lead them are gentlemen, vigorous and eager in athletic 
exercises, healthy in mind and body. Such men, such 
officers, and such horses are probably, as regards merely 
physical characteristics, unmatched in all the world. It 
may be conceded also, by even the most captious of 
critics, that the ground in Berkshire was in its configura- 
tion by no means an ideal arena for cavalry and Horse 
Artillery. The undulations were too abrupt, the features 
too large and pronounced, to admit of much choice of posi- 
tions for guns, and rapidity of movement. was considerably 
circumscribed by gradients formidably steep. But the 
presence of root crops was an even greater obstacle to free- 
dom of movement than any natural defect of ground, and 
had the frequent turnip fields been the impassable morasses 
they were supposed to represent, it may be doubted if the 
most enthusiastic sabreur would not have hesitated ere he 
led his squadrons into so close and difficult a country. But 
we must confess that, when merits were acknowledged and 
adverse circumstances allowed for, there still remained a 
general sense of disappointment. Was this what the 
great cavalry and Horse Artillery combats which are ex- 
pected to open the next great war are to be like? Is this 
the best, or nearly the best, that can be done? Is the 
manner in which the arms were handled the accepted 
version of the wisest means of turning them to account ? 
Horse Artillery dashing past the saluting-point, or whirling 
by at a gallop to seize some coveted position which was 
hardly gained by the struggling teams ere a puff of smoke 
showed us the active gunners already at their work—this 
was the sort of thing we went out to see. 

But what we actually witnessed was something very much 
more prosaic, not to say tame. The shifting kaleidoscopic 
changes of a cavalry fight were occasionally represented by one 
brigade found standing stolidly in position, round which the 
other plodded cautiously until it seemed to have gained an ad- 
vantageous site for deployment. Almost always the report of 
a gun announced the presence of a foe. The welcome sound 
served apparently to put every one concerned at their ease, 
and they knew in a moment exactly what to do. One side 
having opened with artillery, the other brought its battery 
into action also, and often the guns had thus a little duel 
on their own account for apparently prolonged intervals, 
while the squadrons were maneuvring out of their sight 
and ken. The ideal Horse Artillery and cavalry fight is 
something surely quite different from this. But rarely 
would the announce their presence until the crisis of 
the day occurred. A very few minutes would be left 
them in which to produce their effect, and the fleeting 
moments would be occupied in cannonading the hostile 
cavalry, and shattering their array, ere they met those 
rushing down upon them, The artillery on both sides, 
thus reserving their effort, if possible, to the last supreme 
moment, would theoretically dash out ahead of their 
squadrons, strive in a glorious rivalry to reach some 
vantage point in the quickest possible time, and exhaust 
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themselves when there in pouring a very rapid fire on the 
ever-shifting target in their front. In a few short minutes 
the first act in the drama would be over; but om 

haps, duty demanding even greater swiftness, deci- 
would be laid upon them. The 
guns might have to sustain defeated friends, or de- 
moralize still further a flying foe—should their leader hold 
them to their ground, or rapidly lead them into a second 
position? He should feel himself part and parcel of the 
cavalry, and his action must all through be subordinated to 
that of it. But his position is apparently a desperate one, 
and may he not be overwhelmed bya charge launched upon 
him as he stands out alone? He is secure, however, in 
feeling confident that friends are nearer him than foes, and 
that, if the latter turn upon him, they offer a glorious 
chance to those whom he supports. It follows that if such 
enterprising tactics are to be the normal rule, even Horse 
Artillery guns of the most modern pattern would rarely be 
unlimbered at anything except comparatively short ranges 
—that is to say, those somewhat under a mile. Oftener, 
however, they might be even shorter; for rarely does 
ground offer positions at exactly the orthodox distance, and 
it will be better to err on the side of being too near than 
too far. Of course, it may be argued in opposition to such 
theories that modern guns, being capable of producing 
destructive effect at very much greater distances than what 
we have indicated, it is a mistake not to utilize the powers 
of which the gun is possessed. But the main object of 
Horse Artillery accompanying cavalry is to lend it their 
support when it is actually closing with its opponents. 
Time and opportunities are wasted when guns are 
unlimbered and limbered up unnecessarily often, nor is 
it easy for the ey | leader to keep in close touch 
with his artillery if he leaves it behind cannonading 
distant visions of the enemy while he is reconnoitring 
and formulating his plan. The guns should rather be 
up his sleeve till he sees exactly where the collision 
is to take place, and then they should be shot forward 
with a dexterous and decisive sweep. We certainly saw 
nothing like this the other day, partly owing to the pecu- 
liar country in which the manceuvres took place, partly 
because freedom of movement was often circumscribed by 
crops. There were nevertheless evidences of a certain 
awkwardness and unfamiliarity exhibited by both horsemen 
and guns which were simply and entirely due to want of 
practice together. It has been asserted more than once by 
the military correspondents of various papers that our 
Horse Artillery and cavalry are not in the habit of drilling 
together as constantly as they should do. Guns are as 
much part and parcel of a cavalry brigade as the cannon 
of an ironclad are an integral portion of the vessel. The 
shock action of the squadrons is exemplified in that of the 
ram, and the assistance to be derived from projectiles can 
be left out of sight in one case as little as in the other. 
The leader of a cavalry brigade who leaves his guns behind 
when he handles his command on the drill-ground is, in 
fact, in the position of the captain of a battleship who 
thinks only of ramming, and does not trouble himself as to 
how he may best utilize his shot and shell. We trust 
enough has already been said on this particular blemish in 
our military training, and that for the future our guns and 
squadrons may not be hampered by any want of sympathy 
with each other’s needs and demands. 

Another point that was strikingly brought out also last 
September was the necessity for having men of quick in- 

igence and cool judgment in command of our horsemen, 
and especially so amongst the lower ranks. It is on the 
ability displayed by a junior officer in charge of a patrol 
that the safety of the whole brigade in rear often is de- 
pendent. A battery too often places its life in the hands 
of him who leads the escort to the guns. A tactical error 
on his part will at a decisive moment allow pieces to be 
captured which a judicious counter-attack on the enemy's 
flank might have preserved safe. Added to this, be it 
noted, moreover, that a man engaged in scouting or recon- 
naissance work ahead or on the flank of an army is placed 
in about as responsible a position as falls to the lot of any 
soldier. Further, in cavalry actions an officer has so little 
time to make up his mind, must often act so entirely off 
his own bat, that, if he is to be successful, he must have 
more than an av head on his shoulders, and should be 
so full of knowledge of his profession that he may strike 
correctly almost by intuition. Formerly, when a ding-dong 
cavalry charge swooped down on infanty, during the 


actual pitched battle, personal courage and determina- 
tion took a man far towards excellence, and were 
haps sufficient qualification for the average cornet. 
n a “death ride,” such as those at Vionville or Balaclava, 
no doubt our horsemen of to-day will be led in a manner 
that would again call down the applause of the world. But 
we want much more than reckless dash—we want men who 
can observe, can draw conclusions, and can write them down 
or deliver them verbally, concisely, and clearly. We 
require, in fact, the cleverest men nowadays for our cavalry, 
and the slower for our battalions. But clever boys have 
frequently only moderate means, and the exigencies of the 
cavalry service appear to demand a deep purse. The mounted 
man feels bound by old tradition to live more luxuriously 
and waste more on eating and drinking than his brother who 
fights on foot, and thus it comes about that men who can 
write cheques are more eligible than those who can write 
reports; or, to put it more correctly, a man cannot hope to 
do the latter unless he feels himself equal, in the first 
place, to the former. Weare, of course, aware that there 
are other and more legitimate expenses which a cavalry 
officer is subjected to, such as demand a larger income than 
a man can live upon in the line. But the outlay on chargers, 
for example, is not one which, with any luck, is continually 
recurring, and it is the mode of living generally of his com- 
panions in the cavalry which hits a poor man hardest. 
Sumptuary laws are out of date, and are moreover ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce, but it is nevertheless needful 
that some means of altering the existing state of things 
should be discovered, for we need more ability amongst 
those to whom we delegate duties so delicate and so impor- 
tant. That there were faults and defects other than we 
have dwelt upon which might also be discussed is unfortu- 
nately true, but they were not unobserved by those whose 
duty it is to set them right, and we may have confidence 
that they will be remedied, if only opportunity for doing so 
be given. What we have rather preferred to deal with are 
the glaring and fundamental shortcomings which underlie 
the foundations of the fabric, which will no doubt be im- 
proved. Until we correct these, minor reforms are not 
likely to effect very much towards the efficiency of an arm 
of which Englishmen are, with justice, proud. When we 
have taught the two arms to drill together, and when we have 
ensured an adequate supply of intelligent officers to our 
cavalry, we shall be more ready to undertake the elimination 
of errors which, however mischievous in themselves, have 
less far-reaching consequences than the blemishes we have 
referred to. 


LAWYERS IN CONGRESS. 


ee annual provincial meetings of the Incorporated 
Law Society never lack an element of mirthfulness. 
The very season at which these functions are held secures 
its presence. They occur at the close of the Long Vaca- 
tion, when our men of law, refreshed by a two months’ 
holiday, are looking back with satisfaction on the solid 
results of a past session, and forward with hopefulness 
to still more substantial achievements in a session that is 
about to begin ; the golden autumn of the professional year 
is already lit up by the glories of the coming winter and the 
future spring. The gladness which this union of memory 
and hope creates in individuals tells on the temper and spirit 
of the whole gathering, and thus the dominant note in an 
annual provincial meeting of the Incorporated Law Society 
is invariably one of cheerfulness and confidence. Not for 
many years, however, have the solicitors of England, in 
annual provincial Parliament assembled, been in so festive 
a mood as that in which they met and this week at 
Bristol. Possibly the fact that it was the twenty-first of 
their provincial meetings may have had something to do 
with this phenomenon. Sir William Harcourt’s famous 
Budget may have borne its part in raising the spirits 
of the lawyers in Congress to the point of effervescence. 
The cloud which this mischievous measure has cast over 
the pecuniary prospects of landowners has for their legal 
advisers a silver lining, and in the exuberant sym- 
pathy which the members of the Bristol Conference 
expressed with their territorial clients a soupgon of 
tremulous gratification at the prospect of revised settle- 
ments and altered wills was not wanting. None of these 
circumstances, however, constituted the cawsa causans of 
the abounding joyfulness of the Bristol Conference. To find 
the key to this problem we have only to refer to Mr, 
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Hunter's presidential address. During the last decade the 
State has me steadily seeking to encroach on the three most 
lucrative branches of a solicitor’s business—the administra- 
tion of private estates in bankruptey, the liquidation of 
companies, and the sacred mysteries of conveyancing. 

inst these encroachments, personified under the name 
of Officialism, the Incorporated Law Society and all its 
affiliated branches and miniatures have been constantly 

testing by pamphlets, lectures, debates, and formal 
petitions to the judicial powers that be. 

Every one who was interested in the success of Officialism 
assured them that their opposition was vain. But the Law 
Societies kept pegging away. They prophesied that the 
advance of Officialism into the region of bankruptcy and 
liquidation would be more costly than the old systems 
which it supplanted. They pointed triumphantly to the 
failure of the legislative schemes of land transfer devised by 
supreme lawyers, like Westbury and Cairns, and the meagre 
results accomplished by the Land Registry Office, in spite 
of its Government endowments and its dexterous capture 
of the Middlesex Registry some years ago. Time has vindi- 
cated these criticisms to a greater extent, and more swiftly, 


than even their authors can have anticipated. The Trea-' 


sury itself has taken fright at the growing expenditure of 
the Bankruptcy Department of the Board of Trade, and 
Sir John Hibbert has since the last annual provincial meet- 
ing of the Incorporated Law Society deprecated the attempts 
of that department “to enter into a competition outside 
the proper function of the State with the classes who find 
in (bankruptcy and liquidation) business their legitimate 
occupation,” and has suggested that “the Official Receiver 
should be instructed in future not to act as permanent liqui- 
dator in any case, unless the parties interested were unable to 
find a competent representative of their interests elsewhere.” 
Now that the Treasury has thus come out on the side of 
the Incorporated Law Society, the powers of the Board of 
Trade to make incursions into the preserves of solicitors 
stand a fair chance of being speedily cut down. And we 
are not sure that the public will be seized with uncontrol- 
lable grief at their curtailment. In its crusade against 
compulsory land transfers, the Incorporated Law Society 
has not achieved so signal a success. But it has not done 
badly. Lord Herschell, with the shades of Westbury and 
Cairns behind him, still menaces it, indeed, with a Land 
Transfer Bill. But his lordship’s aspect is distinctly less 
threatening than it used to be, and even land reformers are 
beginning to doubt whether the registration of title is an 
infallible remedy for all the ills of ancient and modern 
conveyancing. 

The lawyers in Congress at Bristol this year had, there- 
fore, good reason to make merry and be glad ; and they did 
so without stint or hesitation. The very programme 
was a playful one. Instead of being closely packed 
with subjects drawn from the weightier matters of the 
law—grave and vital questions as to contingent remainders, 
the costs of solicitor-mortgagees, and the construction of 
covenants of title—it sparkled with themes derived not 
only from law, but from history, sociology, and, apparently, 
political economy. Nor did the performance disappoint the 
expectations which the programme had raised. Mr. Dodd, 
who discoursed on “ The City of London and its Charters,” 
adorned his tale by an argument against unification. Mr. 
Pickstone wound up an eloquent paper on “ The Woman 
and the Law” (why not “The Law and the Lady” or 
“Man and Wife”?) by a solemn warning to “the New 
Woman” that she is forfeiting her claim to “ the h 
and chivalry of man”—unhappily those daughters of 
Tisander who are dancing off the wedded state with its 
ties and privileges do not care. Mr. Keen, who dealt with 
the vexed question of the right of audience in County 
Courts, travelled out of his way to an opinion 

inst “ fusion,” and to demand that the County Court 
Bench should be thrown open to solicitors; while Mr. 
Brooke, under the economic title of “A Fair Day’s Wage 
for a Fair Day’s Work,” oe the theory (for which 
there is something to be said) that the decadence of litiga- 
tion in the Common Law Courts is due in large measure to 
the parsimonious strictness with which costs are taxed. 

The buoyancy, the catholicity, and the outspokenness of 
these various utterances are worthy of all praise. But the 
Incorporated Law Society has more serious work before it, 
if the advantages which it has recently gained in its 
struggle against Officialism are not to be lost. However 
little we may admire the restless interference of the Board 


of Trade in private business, we are not going back to the 
old vicious system against which Officialism was directed, 
and the Law Society must see to it that the rules which it 
has framed for the purpose of checking the competitive 
tendencies of the Official Receiver safeguard the public 
against the defects of that system, if it expects them to 
secure any permanent footing. Nor will the movement in 
favour of compulsory registration ever be put down until 
solicitors have devised a method of land transfer which will 
render it impossible for the Land Registry Office to state, 
in its annual report to the Lord Chancellor, that its fees 
“are only one-fifth of the authorized scale for conveyancing.” 


PHARISAISM AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


i} we annual meetings of the Licensing Committee of 
the London County Council were at first only grotesque. 
They are now becoming indecent, and, if Mr. William 
Alexander Coote, of the National Vigilance Association, 
and Mrs. Ormiston Chant and Mr. Shilton Collin continue 
to frequent them, many would be prepared to subscribe to 
the funds of any Society formed with a view to a hearing in 
camera for opposed applications for the renewal of music 
and dancing licences. 

The Licensing Committee commenced its labours modestly 
enough. Not even Mr. McDougall could object to the 
character of the National Exhibition Buildings in Earl’s 
Court or the Trocadero in Great Windmill Street. But, 
when the tableaux vivants at the Palace and Empire 
Theatres of Varieties, and the music and dancing licence of 
St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, came to be considered, the 
floodgates of social purity were opened, and a torrent of 
nastiness, sufficient to corrupt the youth of England for 
generations to come, was poured forth. The tableaux 
vivants at the Palace were taken first. These representa- 
tions had passed practically unscathed through the ordeal of 

ress and public criticism. But Mr. William Alexander 

te, the Secretary of the National Vigilance Association, 
had his eye upon them. He went to the Palace several 
times in order to make quite sure of their effect on his 
moral nature, and, as the result of these repeated experi- 
ments, he was.led to the conclusion that they were 
detrimental to the well-being of those who took -— in 
them and an insult to the community at large. He be- 
thought himself what he would do. To prosecute the 
Directors of the Palace Theatre Company for permitting 
indecent exhibitions on their premises was imprac- 
ticable. For the tableaux vivants would have to be pro- 
duced in Court, and what a havoc that would make 
with the moral of the Bar! Besides, it was much to be 
feared that members of the judiciary itself were not un- 
familiar with the internal arrangements of the Palace, and 
how could they be expected to condemn ex cathedré what 
they had tolerated, if not enjoyed, in their private capacity ? 
But Mr. Coote was not baffled. The Licensing Committee 
of the County Council was still open to him. There he 
might securely and cheaply denounce “the monstrous, im- 
moral, and scandalous exhibition” at the Palace, and at the 
same time advertise the claims of the National Vigilance 
Association. Mr. Coote did his work thoroughly. He 
described the tableau vivants with a minuteness and 
vividness of colouring worthy of Boccaccio, and elicited 
from the manager of the theatre how and by whom 
the ladies’ pose was adjusted. After revelling in these 
details for some time, the Licensing Committee retired 
to cool down, and come to a decision. Of course, there was 
no evidence against the tableaux vivants on which a dog 
could have been hanged or deprived of its victuals. But the 
National Vigilance Association had to be conciliated; the 
County Council’s réle of censor morum had to be main- 
tained, and so recourse was had to the old verdict of 
“Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” e licence of the 
Palace Theatre was renewed, with a caution to the directors 
to be more careful for the future. Then the Empire 
Theatre came on the scene, and Mr. Coote disappeared from 
it. His place was taken, however, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
and six ladies and gentlemen, unconnected with the 
National Vigilance Association, but animated by all its 
fiery zeal. the indictment against the Empire Theatre 
the tableaux vivants played a subsidiary part. The head 
and front of its offending was the ing fact that 
it was frequented by women of loose character, and 
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was that when the lights were lowered for their exhibition 
the behaviour of the audience lowered also. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, like Mr. Coote, visited this improper scene more 
than once. On the first two occasions she went in the 
quiet dress of the elect. But her garb bewrayed her, 
modesty fell over the spectators of the tableaux vivants like 
a pall, and the case against the Empire was in danger of 
collapsing. Whereupon Mrs. Chant resolved to conform to 
the usages of a world living in wickedness. She put on 
her beautiful ents and visited the Empire yet again. 
The result surpassed her fondest expectations ; she was her- 
self accosted by a gentleman. We observe with pain that 
some members of the Licensing Committee laughed at the 
recital of this incident. But the Committee soon after- 
wards made the amende honorable; for, after Mr. Shilton 
Collin had corroborated Mrs. Chant, and Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Phillips had corroborated Mr. Shilton Collin, declaring 
(after the manner of the old Scotchwoman who thought 
that the visible Church was confined to her “and Sandy, 
and was no that sure o’ Sandy”) that when she and a 
friend visited the Empire they were the only pure persons 
present, the renewal of the licence was recommended, 
subject to the ruinous and mischievous conditions that the 
promenades were to be abolished, and that no intoxi- 
cants were to be sold in the auditorium. We notice 
with satisfaction that the g director of the 
Empire intends to appeal to the whole Council against this 
decision ; and, if this should prove unavailing, it is to be 
hoped that he will consider whether the admitted fact that 
Mr. Torr, a member of the National Vigilance Association, 
sat on the Committee and questioned the witnesses, though 
he took no part in its formal decision, does not bring the 
case within the rules of the Court of Appeal in the 
Akkersdyk and Feminia cases in 1892, and justify an 
application to the Queen’s Bench Division to correct, not 
for the first time, the oppressive action of the County 
Council. 

In the case of St. James’s Hall the réle of accuser was 
played by Mr. Shilton Collin. Here the object was to pre- 
vent women of feeble virtue from frequenting the bar and 
dining at the tables of the restaurant. But the Licensing 
Committee seem to have had enough of it by this time, and 
Mr. Shelton Collin ‘was partially snubbed. The tyranny 
which people like this attempt to exercise over the tastes 
and amusements of their neighbours is bad enough. But 
the pruriency which their proceedings exhibit and foster is 
worse, and is calculated to do more harm to the public 
than the evils against which they expend so much virtuous 


indignation. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


[greene sg wor! no one was ever taught how to write a 
novel, for the classic case of Maupassant and Flaubert 
is the exception that proves the rule. La Touche ma 
have “ coached ” George Sand, and Lewes was kind enoug 
to instruct Charlotte Bronté, after she had succeeded. But 
Scott, Fielding, and, doubtless, Miss Braddon, were “ self- 
taught,” like the bard of Odysseus. Yet for instruction 
there is, apparently, a demand; at all events, there is a 
supply. A whole cohort of novelists, hardly of the first 
, combine in producing a volume On the Art of 
Fiction (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) After carefully 
— it, we do not feel more competent to rival Dumas or 
than before. The novelist is born, not made, and occa- 
sionally, like Mr. Grant Allen (according to his own ingenuous 
confession) is a novelist “ maugre his head.” Of course all 
artists are born, Yet in music and the plastic arts instruc- 
tion is absolutely n Why should it be otherwise 
in literature? We really cannot tell; but otherwise it is. 
Had any amateur wanted to train Scott he would pro- 
bably have put him through a stern course of Greek 
and Latin composition in prose and verse. A _ similar 
training might have chastened the periods of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. Yet we cannot but deem that these and 
many other pupils would have run away from school 
before they could turn out a decent set of elegiacs. That 
masters could have curbed the exuberance of Ouida we 
cannot easily believe. Much less, then, will a small volume 
of University Extension Lectures, as it were, modify the 
soaring genius of amateurs. 
First, it seems, the novelist should not be in the estate of 
the Needy Knifegrinder, but should have a story to tell. 
Miss Laura Parr justly insists on this, and Mr Norris (on 


style) lectures about how to tell the story. Buta man or 
woman may have a story to tell, and may write better than 
most novelists, and yet may not be able to produce a novel 
which any one will read. Meanwhile another, with a very 
unoriginal topic, and no style to speak of, will offer volumes 
which the public gladly accepts, and “which attain, By 
their foes’ admission, their fortieth edition, Like the works 
of Mr. Caine.” What is the secret? Nobody can im 
it. Perhaps it is “ Vision,” as Mrs. Macquoid insists. 
Nobody can give us “ Vision,” that is certain, and we need 
not pursue that mysterious matter in its relations with the 
Absolute. Miss Parr does not tell us how to get a story ; 
in fact most, though not all, stories have been told, and most 
authors unconsciously appropriate from the past. This is of 
no importance ; the most important thing, in addition to fancy, 
humour, sympathy, observation, is something quite inde- 
finable and unteachable. Something may conceivably be 
done by oral criticism. “ You don’t need a villain at all; 
cut him out,” a tutor might remark ; but what novelist will 
cut out his villain? ‘“ Your descriptions are far too long, 
and, really, your moral remarks are not ‘of the centre’; 
cut them,” an early friend may observe, with perfect 
candour. “I don’t like your low-comedy man,” he may 
add ; and then, perhaps, very little is left of the novel. It 
is best, as Keats says in effect, to let the beginner jump in 
and splash about. He must learn by experience and reflec- 
tion. Yet he learns slowly, or vast piles of perfectly 
hopeless manuscript would not eternally flit about the 
unsympathetic Row. Nothing, as a rule, is well done in a 
hurry; and Mr, Rudyard Kipling is (it is understood) 
“long over his burning sketches of human life, where every 
word tells,” though Mrs. Walford is of a different opinion. 
The historical novel is in demand, because Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, Mr. Besant, and others can write it. But it is 
Professor Church who lectures on the historical novel, 
mainly as an article of commerce. What is the best size! 
How many words go to marketable merit? Christmas 
books sell. Books in one volume do best. Uncles and 
aunts like some instruction in a gift-book. An historical 
novel, therefore, suits uncles and aunts. We must not 
forget the market for school-prizes, Shade of Sir Walter 
Scott, what instruction have we here! Then for subject ; 
Greek and Roman history lies in few authorities; this 
branch of composition, therefore, comes comparatively 
cheap. Nero can readily be “got up.” The public does 
not care much for Egyptian and Assyrian romance. Queen 
Hatasu leaves the public relatively cold. ‘The War of the 
Roses, the struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
the Revolution of 1688, the Jacobite rebellion, the 
Napoleonic wars, offer special attractions.” Try our White 
Cockade, the chastest article in the trade, and very in- 
expensive! Leave the distinguished person, as a rule, in 
the background. Professor Church would not do more 
than let Shakspeare be seen in his garden. Hardly more 
is seen of him in Kenilworth. Style is a difficulty, and 
when the Utopia is given asa model for the early sixteenth- 
century English, we may presume that the translation of 
the Utopia is intended. Perhaps the neophyte had better 
leave history to Mrs. Emma Marshall. The little book can 
do beginners no harm, worth mentioning, and no written 
instruction can do them much good. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


. on copious and generous tributes which have this week 

been paid by the English press to the memory of Dr. 
Holmes would greatly have gratified that genial autocrat. 
There are Americans who really desire to be neglected by 
England, and there are a great many more who are fond of 
pretending to desire it. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
none of these. While preserving that preference for the 
institutions of his own country to which every reasonable 
man clings, no one was more conscious than he of the prestige 
and weight of the Old World, and no one, within the 
bounds of self-respect, was more anxious to come within its 
orbit. Dr. Holmes was by the very constitution of his 
mind and the nature of his talent a conservative. “It isa 
great happiness,” he says somewhere, “ to have been born in 
an old house haunted by recollections” ; and to him Europe 
and its literature, and its philosophy, were venerable and 
stately mansions in which, if he was not actually born, he 
still had been a constant and a happy lodger. He who 
would search for the wild aboriginal American poet, with a 
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mind arrayed in boots and buckskin, had never any chance 
of finding him in Beacon Street, Boston. What he found 
there was a little, brilliant old gentleman, with something 
of Horace Walpole about him and something of Chaulieu, a 
touch of Gay, a suspicion of Rogers, a hint of the abbés who 
had known Voltaire, an old gentleman who appeared to 
have stepped straight out of the eighteenth century, and to 
be trying, by the exercise of consummate tact and intel- 
ligence, to seem to belong to the nineteenth. 

It is quite useless, and no true compliment, to shower 
the hyperboles of critical praise n the writings of Dr. 
Holmes. In these days, if a man dies full of years and 
honours, it seems to be the proper thing to accredit him 
with all the sublimities in all the arts that he touched. 
But sublimity was not Dr. Holmes’s quality: he was witty 
and charming, with, on rare occasions, that little touch of 
mystery and earnestness that gives wit its finest flavour. 
No one ever arrived at the top in literature—for it must not 
be forgotten that when Dr. Holmes died he was incontest- 
ably the most distinguished American man of letters—with 
so little effort or with so little impatience. To this day it 
is doubtful whether he would ever have been heard of out- 
side Boston if he had not, close to his fiftieth year, attended 
“that convincing dinner at Porter's,” and been persuaded 
to contribute his lucubrations to the proj Atlantic 
Monthly. It was that event, and the startling success 
which attended the earliest instalments of the Autocrat, 
which turned a skilful and assiduous physician into a pro- 
fessional author of prolonged activity. 

Something of the flavour of little “convincing dinners at 
Porter’s” hangs about the whole of Dr. Holmes’s work. 
In prose and verse alike it seems the apotheosis of the 
occasional. His best poems are what our forefathers called 
“ miscellany pieces” raised to the n™ power. Most of them 
could only have been written by a man sure of his audience, 
and through the lines we read of what elements that audi- 
ence consisted. We see groups of college friends and pro- 
fessional associates, collected in a still slightly provincial and 
yet sufficiently populous centre, gathered in numbers around 
a confessed and beloved wit, ready to be pleased, yet ready, 
too, on occasion to censure and select. tt was exactly the 
audience to keep such a man upon his mettle, and yet cheer 
him onward with applause; an audience that desired him 
never “to be quite so funny as he could” (on account of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the Coloured Question, and various 
other matters), but that hugged itself to think how excru- 
ciatingly funny he could have been if he had chosen. 

It is of his wit and grace that we mainly think when the 
name of Dr. Holmes is mentioned. But his tact almost 
equalled them, and few 
hidden in literary tact. e chief claim that Dr. Holmes 
has on public memory is the conduct of a prose fantasia 
round the Breakfast ‘Table, which he published in the name 
of the Autocrat in 1858, of the Professor in 1859, of the 
Poet in 1872, and Over the Tea Cups in 1891. The exterior 
monotony of form in these four instalments was considerable, 
yet no one has reproached the second or third, no wise 
critic has reproached the fourth, with being a vain repeti- 
tion or needless continuation of the first. The Autocrat was 
all wit and urbanity, the Professor all controversy, the 
Poet all freak and fancy, the Z7’ea Cups all reverie and re- 
luctant mild farewell. To have read the first by no means 
absolves a reader from the study of the others ; on the con- 
trary, there are many who think the Poet at the Breakfast 
Table the most delightful of the quartet. But the conduct 
of the series, as we Tete said, shows the most delicate tact. 


Each volume is perfectly distinct from the others, yet each 


belongs to a plan which is original and consistent. 

An exquisite old-fashioned sense of fitness marked all 
that Dr. Holmes excelled in. It was displayed in his 
poetry, where, through a rebellious age, he remained abso- 
utely faithful to the service of Pope and Goldsmith. It is 
easy to see that his two great models were the Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Retaliation, and his position is most 
interesting as that of the last writer of English who has 
quite naturally and easily worn the metrical dress of the 
eighteenth century. Long before he had shown his faculty 
for writing humorous verse, his personal reputation for 
brilliant persiflage was assured. In 1846 Lowell could 
write 

There's Holmes who is matchless among you for wi 
A Leyden-jar always full-charg’d, from which i 
The electrical tingles of hit after hit, 


and when he expanded into a poet this was precisely the 


ple realize what a force lies 


effect which Holmes produced. We shall now learn more 
about him than needs be told, and there will certainly be a 
reaction against his present excess of celebrity. But this 
also will pass, and Oliver Wendell Holmes will live in the 
literary marge of the nineteenth century as a fellow of 
infinite jest, who knew mankind and the human heart, who 
was the enemy of all bombast, and bigotry, and assumption, 
and who exercised in what was sometimes a very crude and 
fanatical generation an influence unwaveringly on the side 
of urbanity and reason. 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN. 


i Mr. Jones’s new play the treatment is wholly satirical 

or humorous. In this respect it differs from most of 
his previous accomplishments. In the comedies which 
constitute his latest and most important contribution to 
dramatic literature Mr. Jones surrounds with comic acces- 
sories a main interest, pathetic and, at times, poignant. 
This is noticeably the case in Saints and Sinners, in which, 
as in The Vicar of Wakefield, the central action deals with 
the sufferings of a father whose daughter has been betrayed 
and abandoned. Saints and Sinners may, however, be 
classed as domestic drama rather than comedy. The same 
method is no less noteworthy in Judah, in which a human 
love ideal, even if unholy, drags into a moral abyss a young 
Calvinistic priest of exemplary conduct and aspirations. 
In The Case of Rebellious Susan Mr. Jones, conscious how 
dangerous is the ground he occupies, will not allow us to be 
serious for a moment. Not that his theme is intrinsically 
comic. Only in the Restoration comedy are breakers of the 
Seventh Commandment regarded as matter for merriment, 
and husbands whose wives have betrayed them held up 
to ridicule. Going further than any of his recent pre- 
decessors, Mr. Jones, if he does not deliberately charge his 
heroine with infidelity, leaves the extent of her guilt a 
matter of speculation. Lady Susan Harabin has a serious 
grievance. Her husband, her inferior in every social, 
moral, and intellectual respect, a dullard she has exalted 
into consideration, a mendicant she has lifted to a throne, 
has wearied of his privileges, and has carried to another, 
necessarily “a far worse,” the somewhat worn-out and thread- 
bare homage of his love. Before this servile revolt, as she 
is entitled to regard it, Lady Susan stands breathless and 
aghast. So gratuitous and flagrant is the insult that she is 
more offended than injured. One thing at least is certain. 
The punishment shall be proportionate to and, if possible, 
congruous with the offence. Not for her are the remedies 
usually applied to conjugal misdemeanour. No nostrums 
of the jury of matrons which gathers round her avail in a 
case so monstrous, no words of friendly caution and wisdom 
can find a hearing. Resolute, defiant, implacable, she quits 
her husband’s house and betakes herself to Egypt to brood 
over her wrongs and devise an adequate revenge. A year 
later she returns cheerful and complacent, but. still 
mutinous. What has she done? Nothing apparently. The 
companion of her exile has seen nothing; no breath of 
scandal has tarnished her reputation, no rumour or innu- 
endo has made free with her name. Yet there is a sense of 
mystery in theair. A youth, well dressed and are | 
good-looking, who has stayed at the hotel she occupied, 
appears on the scene, and is unrecognized by her. Fora 
few moments the two “ strangers” are left together. Then, 
as at the wave of a magician’s wand, the scene changes. 
Locked in each other's arms, Lady Susan and the new- 
comer babble of past and secret delights. Vows of 
affection and constancy are whispered, and an immediate 
elopement is arranged. Things proceed no further. Wake- 
ful eyes are watching over the rebellious lady, the compro- 
mising youth is huddled off out of sight and reach, and the 
heroine has to brood over her disappointment and defeat. 
When ultimately news of her lover's perfidy reaches her, 
and she finds that one man is as bad as another, she relents, 
and is reconciled to her husband. On her own past she 
observes an inflexible silence, and neither by coaxing nor 
menace can James Harabin learn the truth he burns to 
know. 

Is then the revenge of Lady Susan accomplished? This 
is the riddle Mr. Jones propounds and leaves to his 
audience to answer. He himself is as ——_— and in- 
scrutable as his heroine. The question, however, is some- 
what serious. If Lady Susan is innocent of anything more 
than what is exhibited coram populo, the play may ‘be 
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as much ado about nothing, or comparatively 
nothing. If, on the contrary, as there seems some reason 
to suspect, she has been as good or as bad as her word, 
neither the levity with which she treats the entire matter 
nor her resumption of conjugal relations is a matter easily 
to be condoned. Here is the dilemma Mr. Jones has pur- 
ly contrived for himself, and on one horn or the other 
e must be impaled. The fact that his play is brilliantly 
witty and epigrammatic, and that some of his characteriza- 
tion is excellent, accentuates his offence. That the treat- 
ment of woman customary in civilized countries begets 
certain servile vices may, perhaps, be accepted as a moral 
lesson. The teaching is not, however, so important as to 
justify the debonair presentment of adultery. In the long 
separation from his wife, and the doubts by which he is 
troubled as to the precise nature and extent of his wife’s 
revenge, some form of castigation is administered to James 
Harabin. Lady Susan, however, escapes without even a 
rap on the knuckles. This is a somewhat cynical and 
perverse lesson even for an age so progressive as our own, 
and the sweetness of Mr. Jones’s jam does not and should 
not conceal the bitterness of the underlying medicine. In 
the indictment which, in his underplot, he brings against 
emancipated women and their mates, Mr. Jones, who is 
on familiar ground, falls into over-accentuation. A 
sailor attacked with fits of maudlin penitence for conjugal 
crimes he has no disposition to forswear is more impressive 
in conception than in execution. The play is well acted 
throughout. Miss Moore, as the heroine, displays more 
vivacity and variety than she has recently exhibited. As a 
middle-aged barrister who seeks to shield the heroine from 
the effects of her folly, Mr. Wyndham is seen at his very 
best. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE CITY, TRADE, AND POLITICS. 


pete the scare last week there has been a feeling of 
disappointment tending towards pessimism all over the 
City. People there had made up their minds that war was 
not to be feared for some years at all events, that as long as 
the Czar lived he would somehow maintain peace, and that 
all the other Governments, if less resolved upon that point, 
were yet-desirous of avoiding hostilities. Suddenly, how- 
ever, they discovered that our own relations with France 
are extremely unsatisfactory, that the Czar is in a state of 
health which makes it impossible for him to control his 
Government, and that the struggle between China and 
Japan is fraught with the most serious dangers. Naturally, 
then, the City has passed from an over-sanguine to an over- 
depressed state of mind. Apart from politics altogether, 
something of the kind was inevitable, for the City as soon 
as the American Tariff Bill was passed jumped to the con- 
clusion that there would be a t improvement in 
business in the United States, and there followed a reck- 
less speculation on the Stock Exchange. The great improve- 
ment has not come, and it is not likely to come soon; 
and the investing public at home for once has been wise 
enough not to be deceived by the optimism of the Stock 
Exchange, and consequently has refused to join in the 
gamble. A fall upon the Stock Exchange was, therefore, 
to be expected under any circumstances. It was ren- 
dered heavier than it otherwise would have been by 
the scare of last week. The present feeling in 
the City is as unduly pessimist as the late feeling 
was unduly optimist. There is nothing in the con- 
dition of the world to justify a boom; there is much, 
on the contrary, to warn prudent people to avoid un- 
necessary risks, But, for all that, the economic con- 
dition of the world is decidedly better than it was a few 
months go, and everything points to an improvement, 
very slow, no doubt, but still certain—always assuming that 
war does not break out. Trade here at home has begun to 
revive. It is perfectly true that the Board of Trade returns 
do not bear out the statement; but that does not disprove 
the fact. For four years the country has been passing 
through a very severe crisis. It has at last got rid of dis- 
trust and discredit, and people who have saved money are 
looking out for a profitable way of investing it. They are 
still cautious, as they ought to be, and they are unwilling 
to run risks. Yet they are employing their money more 
freely than they have been doing for years past. There is 


some improvement, likewise, upon the Continent. But the 
countries which are dependent for working capital upon 
London do not show much recovery ; indeed, are not likely 
to show it for some time yet. The investing public, as 
already said, is not speculating, is not investing wildly 
abroad, is not risking its money in doubtful ventures. 
Consequently, for the time being the backward countries 
cannot obtain funds here in London as they formerly did ; 
and until they can get sufficient working capital it is useless 
to look for very much revival abroad. But it is obvious 
that the slow recovery here at home must go on 
for a time before the investing public will become 
willing to run much risk. The first step, then, in 
trade improvement is being taken; in other words, a slow 
recovery has set in at home. When that progresses to a 
certain point, the public will become more enterprising, 
and foreign countries will be able to get the capital they 
need. The improvement in trade is being stimulated by 
the unprecedented cheapness of almost all commodities. 
For a century prices have not been so low; in some cases 
they have not been so low in modern times. Every one, 
therefore, who is earning wages or has a fixed income is 
better off than ever before. Whether he has only shillings. 
or whether he has pounds to spend, they go further than 
they formerly did. The people, therefore, are getting 
more of almost all kinds of goods for their incomes than 
they ever could get before, and that large consumption will 
tell by-and-bye. Then, again, money is exceptionally abun- 
dant and cheap—meaning by money loanable capital. 
Bankers are glad to lend money from day to day at the 
rate of } per cent. per annum. The Stock Exchange can 
borrow for a whole fortnight at the rate of about 14 per 
cent. per annum, and sometimes at even less. It is seldom, 
therefore, that people engaged in trade have been able to 
get accommodation from their bankers on such easy terms, 
and consequently every one who is willing to run risk and 
who can give security is able to obtain the funds requisite. 
To this circumstance was ly due the late speculation 
upon the Stock Exchange, and to it is largely due likewise 
the improvement in trade which is beginning, but which 
many refuse to believe in because it is not seen in our deal- 
ings with foreign countries. The improvement is real for 
all that, and will make more rapid progress after a while, if 
peace is maintained ; that is an essential condition. If the 
relations between the Great Powers were to grow at alB 
strained, every one would be afraid to enter into risks; and 
without entering into risks there cannot be an expansion in 
trade. The struggle in the Far East is undoubtedly check- 
ing the improvement. Nobody can see what will be the 
outcome of it, and every one is hesitating, therefore, to 
engage in new ventures. But if the conflict were to end, 
there is every reasonable ground for believing that the 
improvement in trade at home would make progress more 
rapid than for some time past. 


The money market is as dull as ever, and rates have 
scarcely changed. Although trade is very slowly improving, 
there is not much demand for purely commercial purposes. 
Speculation has received a deat, and although there is a 
demand for gold for the Continent, the receipts of the 
metal from abroad are still very large. Everything, there- 
fore, points to a long continuance of cheap money. 


The India Council has been again very successful in the 
sale of its bills. As usual it offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 40 lakhs, and the applications were for between four 
and five times as much. It allotted the whole amount at a 
very small fraction under 1s. rgd. per rupee. The time is 
now rapidly approaching when the exports from India 
ought to increase, and the expectation, therefore, is that. 
there will be a considerable rise in the value of the rupee. 
during the next few months, The price of silver is fluc- 
tuating about 29d. per ounce. There is a better demand for 
China than for a considerable time past; but, on the other 
hand, the American mines are selling very freely. 


At the Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange 
this week borrowers were able to obtain all the loans they 
required at rather under 1} per cent. per annum. But 
operators have come to see that cheap money alone will 
not help them much, and they are more inclined to sell just 
now than to buy speculatively. Especially there has been 
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a good deal of speculative selling of Home Railway stocks. 
As far as can be seen at present, it is very likely that the 
next dividends will be unsatisfactory. The receipts are 
large, it is true, but the expenditure is also very large, and, 
consequently, it is Po anticipated that the dividends 
for the current half-year, though decidedly better than for 
tthe second half of 1893, will be lower t those for the 
second half of 1892. But we would advise investors not to 
be discouraged by that. We would ask them to consider 
how they can employ their money equally safely and equally 
profitably if they sell Home Railway stocks. We venture 
to think that investors will not sell; that, on the contrary, 
if speculators succeed in forcing prices lower, investors will 
buy the stock offered, and that the speculators, when they 
try te buy back will have to do so at higher quota- 
tions. In the American market there is very little doing. 
The great operators in New York sometimes buy and some- 
times sell ; but there is no real life in the market, and much 
activity is not likely for a considerable time to come. Trade 
as very bad. The Board of Trade returns issued this week 
show that the exports from the United States are small. 
It seems certain that the very low prices now ruling in 
Europe do not pay American producers, and that, therefore, 
there is not much probability of a considerable increase in 
the exports. But if the United States cannot export largely, 
it will have to ship gold on a considerable scale by-and-bye, 
and when it does so there is always the danger that the 
-public may take alarm, and that there may be another cur- 
crisis. For the present, therefore, we think investors 
in this country will be well advised not to commit them- 
selves deeply in the American market. Upon the Continent 
some of the great capitalists are combining to prevent the 
fall which the unsatisfactory state of foreign politics is likely 
to bring about. Especially there are reports that a powerful 
syndicate in Paris is buying Spanish bonds largely, with the 
intention of lending to the Spanish Government by-and-bye. 
The amount of unemployed money in Paris is very large; 
and the great banks are in the habit of co-operating in a way 
quite unknown in this country. It is possible, therefore, that 
if there is no further scare the syndicate may. be successful. 
But investors here will do well to keep aloof from foreign 
stocks. Ths Spanish Cortes, it will be recollected, ad- 
journed some months ago without passing a Bill authorizing 
the Government to borrow. No loan, therefore, can be 
brought out until the Cortes have again met, and have 
passed such a Bill. The Government, no doubt, can borrow 
at home; indeed, it can always compel the Bank of Spain 
to lend to it; but it is very doubtful whether a Spanish loan 
«ould succeed in Paris. French investors are very largely 
‘interested in Spanish railway Companies, and they have 
been demanding for years past certain concessions with 
regard to the railways from the Spanish Government, which 
that Government, however, does not see its way to grant. 
If the concessions are not made, it is not likely that French 
investors will lend much ; and if the concessions are made, 
there will be a great outcry at home. Above all, investors 
should bear in mind that, while the war between China and 
Japan goes on, serious complications may at any moment 
arise, and may bring about even a worse scare than that of 
dast week. Further, the varying reports respecting the 
Czar’s health have an immediate influence upon the 
steck markets, and if those reports should grow worse, 
at will be difficult indeed to keep up prices, In 
short, speculation just now is very dangerous, and can 
thardly succeed for any length of time, however powerful 
financially may be those who engage in it. We would 
advise our readers, therefore, not to be led astray by delu- 
sive hopes. But though really sound securities are dear, 
there are still many promising investments if those who 
have a little money to lay out will take the trouble to 
inform themselves. e is improving very slowly. 
Gradually industrial enterprises of every kind will become 
more profitable ; and, if is maintained, new enter- 
prises will be brought out, some of which will deserve to be 
encouraged. Of course many of the new enterprises will be 
utterly bad; but, if judgment is exercised, the investor will 
also be able to find many good ones. 

The negotiations for a loan to China have been resumed. 
The amount asked for is rather under a million and three- 
quarters sterling; but the Chinese Government wishes to 

_ aise the sum in a form similar to the Indian Rupee debt— 
that is to say, the Chinese Government would undertake to 
pay the principal and interest in silver. At a price, of 
course, a loan ean be placed; but a Chinese silver loan is 


not attractive, especially now, when the fortunes of the 


Empire are so low. 


Consols closed on Thursday at ror#, a fall compared 
with the ing Thursday of 5,; Cape of Good Hope 
Three and a Halfs closed at 109}, a fall of }; and New 
Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 1o1, likewise a fall 
of 4. In the Home Railway market London and Brighton 
Undivided Ordinary closed at 169, a fall of 1, and the 
“ A,” or Deferred Stock, closed at 1554, also a fall of 1; 
London and South-Western Ordinary closed at 190, like- 
wise a fall of 1; London and North-Western closed at 176, 
a fall of }; and Great Western closed at 166, a fall of }. 
In the American market there has been a further 
slight decline during the week in all departments. 
Taking first a purely speculative stock, which is unsuited 
for investors, we find that Erie Preference closed on Thurs- 
day at 28, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
1. Coming next to the shares which sometimes pay divi- 
dends and sometimes do not, we find that Milwaukees 
closed at 62}, a fall of 3. Turning next to the regular 
dividend-paying shares, we find that [Illinois Central 
closed at 95, a fall of 4. And coming, in the last place, to 
bonds which rank for interest below all the other bonds of 
the Company, and immediately before shares on which no 
dividends are paid, we find that Atchison Four = Cents 
closed at 71, a fall of 1; and that Erie Second Mortgage 
bonds closed at 81, a fall of 2. In the inter-Bourse depart- 
ment there is not much change, there having been some 
recovery this week from the sharp fall during last week’s 
scare. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


LIDDON'’S LIFE OF PUSEY. 


The Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D. Edited by the 
Rev. J. O. Jonnston, M.A., and the Rev. R. J. Witsoy, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Vol. III. London: 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 


ie has been evident from the first to those acquainted with the 
subject that the third volume of Canon Liddon’s Life of 
Pusey would contain the real gist of the matter—the real knot 
and crisis of the interest. The two earlier volumes may have 
had a more popular attraction, dealing as they did with famous 
and, in the ordinary sense, historical events. The last may bave 
that of the narrative of a victory practically won, of an old age 
of glory and usefulness unchequered by defeat or obloquy. In 
this period of 1845-1858 the events are, to the general reader at 
any rate, more or less forgotten and obscure, with the exception 
chiefly of what seemed to the public like disaster and disarray. 
During almost the whole of it, Pusey was labouring under the 
effects of a popular delusion, which made perhaps the honestest 
man in England seem a shuffler, if not a rogue; while towards its 
middle, the Second Secession following on the Gorham Judgment, 
the Papal Aggression, and its answer of popular wrath, dealt him 
and his position such a blow as no man and no system, unless 
both had their basis on the rock, could possibly have withstood. 
The progress made, though real, was imperceptible, or almost so, 
from without; the strain and suffering from within must have 
been all but unendurable. But the history has that highest 
fascination, long ago embodied in hackneyed words, of the battle 
of the right with the wrong, waged with unflinching courage, and 
crowned at last with almost unalloyed success. It was Athana- 
sius contra mundum once more, and once more Athanasius won. 
Thereare not very many men now living who can fully remember, 
and it is not easy for any younger men wholly to realize, even by 
careful reading and inquiry, the state of the odds against; Pusey 
after Newman’s secession. He had himself been silenced by his 
own University, in a monstrous perversion of justice, it is true, as 
even non-sympathizers now admit, and as some admitted then ; 
but still silenced. His cause had suffered not merely from the 
desertion of its strongest champions—not merely from the fact 
that those left were, like Keble, recluses with no public influence ; 
like Manning, as the event showed, unsound ; or, like others, better 
furnished with intentions than abilities—but from an extraordi- 
nary and almost unprecedented prejudice of public opinion. The 
fugitives were thought honest, if misguided; the Abdiels were 


accused of being faithful only to the loaves and fishes, and, what 
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was worse, of intending treachery at some future time—a charge 
to which only too much apparent colour was afterwards given by 
the flight of Manning and others. To add to the peril, the retire- 
ment of Bishop Bagot and the promotion in his room of Wilber- 
force substituted, as the very earliest chapters of this volume 
show, for the time, a determined, an extremely able, and a not too 
scrupulous foe, for a rather timid and weak, but generous and 
well-intentioned, friend. Wilberforce, indeed, was a better 
Churchman than he knew; but his Evangelical bringing-up, his 


connexion with certain Erastian and latitudinarian persons who 


were in favour at Court, and his ambition, made him for some 
years take up a line directly and almost bitterly antagonistic to 
Pusey. Later it was even worse, and his attitude after the 
Gorham affair and the Papal Aggression might have driven less 
steadfast and serener minds than Pusey’s, as Bishop Longley’s 
attitude actually did at Leeds, into revolt and despair. And so, 
with friends flying or turning traitors, with foes multiplying, 
without even the bare credit for honesty which has consoled so 
many unpopular men under unpopularity, Pusey had to do his 
duty. 


The sun went down and the stars came out far over the summer 


sea, 
But sp aamarte ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
t 


‘The sun had seemed to go down with Newman, the stars came 


out very fitfully and to little purpose of light, but the one went 
on fighting, and on this occasion he beat the fifty-three. 

One of the best passages in the volume is that which describes 
what we may call the first round of the fight—the momentous 
first reappearance of Pusey after his suspension as University 
preacher at Christ Church on February 1, 1846. He had after 
much thought and consultation determined to follow up his “ sus- 
pended” sermon with another on the Power of the Keys, and he 
did so. Dr. Liddon in an excellent passage, too long for quota- 
tion, takes occasion to describe Pusey’s general method and ap- 
pearance in the pulpit, borrowing from Mr. J. B. Mozley the fine 
phrase as to his countenance “of jagged marble, immovably 
serene.” The description is perfectly true to the memories of 
those who first heard Pusey much later, except that the “deep 
bell-like tone” noted in his voice had then become somewhat 
fainter and more silvery, and the “intensity,” though as notice- 
able as ever, derived a pathetic and almost unearthly touch from 
physical weakness. - The sermon itself was a triumphant success. 
It was known beforehand that a hundred “ delators,” to use the 
technical as well as classical term, were ready to pounce on any- 
thing they could find in it; indeed, the Vice-Chancellor, Dr, 
Symons, of Wadham, had plainly invited them to do so. But 
Pusey employed the whole strength of his vast learning to make 
his position impregnable; and Dr. Jelf (to whom much should 
be forgiven for this service) had made the invaluable suggestion 
that he should strike out references to the Fathers (“‘ for whom,” 
said that astute Canon, “they don’t care”), substituting the 
tpsissima verba of the Prayer Book and quotations from post- 
Reformation Doctors of the English Church. Not a flaw could 
consequently be found ; and, while the enemy (with the Times for 
voice) raged furiously, no steps were or could be taken. 

The second engagement, at the end of 1847, was much less 
happy in its results for Pusey; but here he was ill served by 
others, not by himself. It concerned St. Saviour’s, Leeds, the 
founding of which occupied so much space at the end of Canon 
Liddon’s second volume, and which, founded by Pusey as a 
penitential offering, certainly exacted more than ordinary penance 
from him. On this occasion he had entrusted it to some of the 
foolish hotheads who are the curse of all movements, and the con- 
sequence was renewed trouble with the Bishop and the Vicar of 
Leeds, some more secessions to Rome, and a long estrangement, 
not in the least by Pusey’s fault, between him and Dr. Hook, 
who once more proved himself as impulsive and overbearing as he 
‘was generous and well-intentioned. It was impossible that this 
little earthquake, after the great one,” should not intensify the 
popular horror of “ Puseyism,” and probably the time which 
succeeded was the very Nadir of itsapparent chances, It was then 
that a general belief of the impossibility of any Tractarian obtain- 
ing high preferment set in: and this, according to some well- 
informed and not uncharitable critics, had more to do even than 
the Gorham Judgment with sending Manning to Rome. And, once 
more, almost any man except Pusey would, if he had not given up 
the fight altogether, have tried to “lie low” and merely wait for 
better times. As for himself, he was probably the best abused 
man in England. “ Heads of houses would not speak to him 
when they met him in the streets of Oxford.” Men got up and 
stamped defiantly out of church when he preached in the country. 
Both now, and still more after the Gorham secession, some of his 
special friends among the converts had the incredible baseness (if 


any baseness can be incredible in a renegade) to reproach him 
with having been more “Roman” than themselves. The post 
brought him floods of anonymous insult day by day; and there 
was little in public affairs toconsole him. A renewed annoyance 
about the Jerusalem bishopric was, indeed, of no great moment, 
and Mr, Gladstone’s advice that this would in time cure itself 
was wise then and has been justified since. He showed less of 
the wise man, and more of the politician, in his advice to Pusey 
to try to conciliate public opinion by testifying against Rome. 
No man could have done so with greater honesty or 
with more powerful effect; but this was not the kind of 
warfare that was to Pusey’s taste, and he could not stoop to it, 
though he more than orce contradicted the lies that were spread 
about his having advised others to “ go over.” 

Another renewed difficulty which that rather unwillingly 
stormy petrel, Dr. Hampden, brought about by accepting the 
bishopric of Hereford was of far more importance, if not in itself, 
yet in being a sort of lever de rideau to the famous} and disas- 
trous Gorham case. In the earlier matter the apparent possibility 
of heresy forming no bar to office in the Church, and of eccle- 
siastical considerations being overborne by the action of the Lay 
Courts and the use or abuse of the Royal Supremacy was, 
indeed, raised. But the case was in itself a somewhat doubtful 
one, and though the Court of Queen’s Bench overruled the objec- 
tion to Hampden’s consecration, the judges were equally divided, 
so that the question need not be taken as finally settled. In the 
Gorham case those who were disposed to object to similar tolera- 
tion of lay interference found a much greater and more for- 
midable stumbling-block, and it ended in what we have called 
the Second Secession, the heads of which were Manning and 
(after an interval) Archdeacon Wilberforce, while the tail con- 
tained some clerics distinguished by learning, if not exacthy 
by intellectual eminence, as well as divers laymen, whose posi- 
tion and reputation made their loss serious, such as Mr. Hope- 
Scott. Nor was this loss the only danger incurred by this 
most unlucky affair and by the subsequent Papal Aggression. 
Not a few High Churchmen wished to take lines of protest, the 
action of which would have been distinctly dangerous, and it is 
now pretty well acknowledged that Pusey’s influence made for 
peace and caution as powerfully as it had made for unyielding 
resistance when resistance was necessary. And so these two 
waves, which seemed likely to imperil the High Church party 
more than even Newman’s falling off, broke harmlessly, or with 
little harm, over it. 

And then the tide, though slowly, turned. The attack on 
Archdeacon Denison failed; and the Evangelical and Broad 
Church parties were taught that the technicalities of secular law 
were a game that two could play at. Since Robert Wilberforee 
in 1854, no man uniting position, ability, and theological learning 
has left the English for the Roman Church, and the secessions, 
however numerous, have been, with few exceptions, individually 
unimportant. On the other hand, the progress of the movement 
in the English Church has been, if unhasting, unresting, and the 
last years of all have seen in the Lincoln Judgment an affirma- 
tion directly or indirectly of the most important principles 
which it was the object of that movement to vindicate. 

It seemed so much more important to trace the vicissitudes of this 
almost unexampled battle than to note biographical detail, that in 
this article we have given ourselves little room to deal with 
other events than those which had the most important bearing on 
Church history. That there is much else in the volume we need 
hardly say. Late in it comes the triple shock of the deaths, 
within a comparatively short period, of Pusey’s brother Philip, of 
Lady Emily—his brother’s wife—and of his mother, Lady Lucy. 
A good deal has to do with the, at first very unpopular, now 
matter-of-course, subject of sisterhoods, in establishing the first of 
which in the direst times of the First Secession Pusey had the 
countenance, not merely of Mr. Gladstone, the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and the present Duke of Rutland, but of Monckton Milnes, 
whose signature may surprise those who knew Lord Houghton 
only in later days or only in certain aspects. These sister- 
hoods, together with his encouragement of confession and of an 
extremely ascetic rule of life, were the causes of not a little of 
the obloquy under which Pusey suffered: and we have known 
persons, unhesitating in their acceptance of his doctrine and 
enthusiastic in their approval of his general character and work, 
who thought that perhaps his theory and practice in regard 
to them savoured a little too much of the “ counsels of 
perfection,” and were a little disregardful of certain pecu- 
liarities of the English character. But this must always be 
matter rather of opinion, or perhaps even of taste, than of demon- 
stration, and the very fact that the tendency of English taste and 
opinion is to depreciate the technically “religious” life makes it 
necessary that attempts should now and then be made t exalt it 
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That here, as always, Pusey’s conduct was guided by the very 
highest: principles of English honour, as well as by exalted 

ions of Catholic saintliness, is certain, and Canon Liddon 
has not uselessly devoted a little space to the task of refuting the 
calumnies which used to be spread to the contrary. A fighter all 
the more terrible for his complete freedom from flourish and 
bravado, a stainless and most courteous gentleman, a very well 
and storehouse of learning, and a man of almost ideal saintliness— 
so does Pusey, here as elsewhere, stand “ four-square to all 
the winds ” of prejudice and slander. 


HISTORY OF SICILY.—VOL. IV. 

The Hist Sicily from the Earliest Times, By Epwarp A: 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., late Regius Professor 
of Modern History, &c. Vol. 1V. Edited from Posthumous 
MSS. by Arruur J. Evans, M.A., Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum. With Maps and Numismatic Plate. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1894. 


A VOLUME published after its author’s death, left incom- 
plete by him, and having in no part received his final 
touches, is not to be reckoned as a fair criterion of his powers. 
It is, therefore, not unkind to the memory of the late Professor 
Freeman to say that this further instalment of his History of Sicily, 
never unhappily to be completed by him, will add little to his 
well-deserved reputation. It exhibits the weaknesses and limita- 
tions that may generally be observed in his work, while it 
contains few passages that will compare favourably with the 
eloquent bits of narrative to be found here and there in other 
books of his and in earlier volumes of this History. While 
facts are plentiful, there is little attempt to collect them or 
examine their import. Now, though an historian must, to use 
one of our author's favourite phrases, know how to tell his story, 
he must also, if he is worthy of his title, be able to set before his 
readers what his story means, in what direction the events that 
he records were tending, and the causes that checked or accele- 
rated their natural development. Something, indeed, of this sort 
of work we have here, but there is far too little of it. What, 
however, in this respect Mr. Freeman left undone in this un- 
finished volume has in a measure been done by his editor, 
Mr. A. J. Evans, the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. Mr. Evans’s work has not been light, and has 
been performed with much skill and good taste. He has 
supplied all the references to authorities in short foot-notes, has 
occasionally added a few words or sentences to the text where 
there were obvious omissions, marking his insertions by square 
brackets, and has also corrected in his notes and elsewhere some 
mistakes in his author's work—which might, of course, have been 
amended by Mr. Freeman himself on revision—executing this 
part of his duty unobtrusively, and in a thoroughly loyal spirit. 
Although Mr. Freeman’s narrative is fairly continuous, there are 
several gaps in it, and these Mr. Evans has filled up by extracts 
from the author's small Story of Sicily in the “ Story of the 
Nations” series. He has, moreover, written some admirable 
“ Supplements,” each containing a discussion on some point, or 
points, neglected in the text. Even as it stands, however, frag- 
mentary and unrevised by its author, Freeman’s work here is of 
no small value, and shows the characteristic qualities of life and 
vigour; for he always threw himself fully into the times about 
which he happened to be writing, and looked on men and their 
deeds almost with the personal interest of a contemporary. 

This volume takes up the history of Sicily at the point 
to which the last brought it down—the establishment of the 
power of Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. Though Diony- 
sius gained his lordship over his fellow-citizens by betray- 
ing the interests of Hellas and of Syracuse, and finally by 
purchasing the support of Carthage, he raised his city to 
the highest place among the cities of Europe, and appeared as 
the champion of Hellas in wars against the Carthaginians in 
Sicily. As head of a Greek State, he was a factor in the politics 
of the old Greek lands, and in extending his own power extended 
.the name and influence of Greece. While his position as tyrant 
Was not yet fully secure he owed something to Spartan help ; for 
the Spartans knew that, if Syracuse remained independent, it 
‘would certainly support its mother-city Corinth, and saw that it 
would, therefore, be for their advantage to help Dionysius to 
strengthen the hold that he had gained upon the city, and to form 
@ strict alliance with him. In his dealings with the cities of 
Sicily he was guided simply by his own interests or enmities, 
Greeks and Hellenized Sikels were no more to him than barba- 
rians, if they stood in the way of the spread of his dominions or 
otherwise excited his anger; the people of Catania he sold as 
slaves, and gave their city to his Campanian mercenaries ; Naxos 


| he destroyed utterly, and he transplanted the Leontines, making: 


them leave their city and become part of the mass of Syracusan 

citizens. In spite of Mr. Freeman's violent prejudice against every 
one that succeeded in making himself master of a previously 

independent commonwealth, he does justice to the extraordinary 

abilities of Dionysius, representing him as “the first of the 

Greeks” in resource and adaptation of means, Under hig rule- 
Syracuse, which in its republican days had merely been the 
chief of the Sicilian cities, became the capital of a wide dominion, 
and was advancing towards a dominant position in the Hellenic 
world. The magnificence of his designs and his skill in executing 
them are exhibited in his enlargement and fortification of Syra- 
cuse, which he carried out by walling in the whole of Epipole- 
and making it part of the city. The vastness of this work, on 
which Mr. Freeman dwells at some length, can be gathered from the 

plan of Syracuse in this volume ; its military importance will, as- 
we are reminded here, be appreciated by remembering how, some 

twelve years before, the Athenians nearly succeeded in hemming 
in the city by walls built across the hill, So, too, the genius of 
Dionysius is conspicuous in the changes that he introduced into. 
warfare both by land and sea. The strength of his forces con- 
sisted not in numbers alone; it was to no small extent due to- 
his improvements in artillery, shipbuilding, and tactics. It was 

with an armament superior to any that had as yet been under 
Greek leadership that he attacked the Sicilian possessions of 

His Punic wars belong to that “ eternal strife” which 

specially moved Mr. Freeman to write the history of Sicily—so long 
the battle-field of the nations, the strife between East and West, 

a strife of races and of creeds; and, in this phase of it, a strife- 
between Greek and Pheenician, between the gods of Hellas and 

the gods of Canaan. Inthese wars the two events told here with 
most spirit are the taking of Motya by Dionysius, and his de- 
struction of the Carthaginian fleet before the walls of Syracuse. 

While, however, the deeds of Dionysius are set forth here 
at least as fully as any one can desire, our author's work 
strikes us as superficial We are constantly reminded that 
Dionysius was a tyrant, and the exact significance of the 
term is explained, not for the first time, in the course 
of this History; but we do not find in the text any satis- 
factory account of the nature of his government, nor is the 
reader invited to consider whether the governo d’un solo—hateful 
in Mr. Freeman's eyes—was not the only kind of government for 
which the Syracusans of the time were fit, nor what plans 
Dionysius seems to have pursued outside Sicily, nor what effects. 
his policy would probably have had if his successors had been. 
capable of carrying it out. Mr. Evans has, in a large measure, 
remedied these omissions. He discusses the nature of the 
monarchy of Dionysius, points out that, while it rested on a purely 
military basis, its true character was veiled under a sham consti- 
tutionalism, and in this and other respects likens it to the Roman 
Empire. With the help of an excellent map, he carefully de— 
scribes the extent of the dominions of Dionysius, noting the lands 
and cities that were in subject alliance, as well as those in com- 
plete subjection. His next Supplement is specially interesting, 
for in it he examines the policy of Dionysius in planting Syracusan 
colonies on the islands and coasts of the Adriatic. Apart from 
their use as keeping open a way into Greece, where he doubtless- 
hoped to extend his superiority, they were, it is contended, the 
means by which he was carrying out a far-reaching commercia) 
policy, for they enabled him to become master of the Adriatic 
trade-route. Of the importance of this route, and the way in 
which Dionysius secured it, Mr. Evans writes well and learnedly, 
correcting his author, who was misled by Diodorus into a con- 
fusion between Lissos, the modern Alessio, and the island of 
Lissa, “the key of the Adriatic,” on which Dionysius planted 
one of his colonies. His third Supplement deals with the 
finance of Dionysius and the heavy burdens he laid on the 
Syracusans, whom he taxed at the rate of twenty per cent. on 
their whole capital. In connexion with this subject Mr. Evans 
describes his coinage, and points out what may be learnt from it, 
& matter on which there can be no better authority. 

From the death of the elder Dionysius to the coming of 
Timoleon to Sicily, a period including the career of Dionysius 
the Younger, the expeditions of Dion, and the ten years of con- 
fusion that followed Dion’s death, the narrative was left by the 
author in a fragmentary state, and large pieces are supplied 
from his smaller book. The work of Timoleon in delivering the 
cities of Sicily from their tyrants comes also from the same 
source, though the account of his defeat of the Carthaginians was 
written by Mr. Freeman for this volume. The democracy that 
Timoleon set up at Syracuse did not last long after his death. 
All Greek Sicily was soon distracted by wars and internal dis- 
sensions, which Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, strove to 
turn to the profit of his city by acting as mediator, Through his 
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influence Agathocles succeeded in making himself tyrant of 
Syracuse, and at a later date assumed the title of king. The 
reign of Agathocles, which takes up the remainder of the volume, 
was, save for two or three small gaps, left completely 
written by the author. Elected by the people as general with 


_ full powers and guardian of the peace, he made himself their 


master by a treacherous massacre of all who were likely to oppose 
him, and Mr. Freeman in this and in other respects compares him 
to the late Emperor of the French, The most interesting event of 
his reign is his first expedition to Africa, during which he took 
Tunis, and brought Carthage itself into straits. History has 
seldom recorded a more chequered career, and the vicissitudes of 
his fortune are strongly brought out here. From a crushing 
defeat by the Carthaginians in Sicily, he turned to threaten 
Carthage itself. While he was winning surprising successes in 
Africa, his hold on Sicily was endangered by the Agrigentines, 
who sought to establish independent governments in the Sicilian 
cities under their own leadership. He lost everything that he 
had gained in Africa, and nearly lost everything in Sicily also; 
for, though the hopes of the Agrigentines were crushed by 
defeat, their mission was taken up by a Syracusan adventurer, 
who, while really fighting for his own hand, professed himself the 
protector of freedom, and reduced Agathocles to offer, probably 
insincerely, to resign his power and withdraw from Syracuse. 
Then, again, he rose to be undisputed master of the greater part 
of Sicily, won territory in Italy, and seized on Corcyra, which 
would have been an excellent basis for attempts to extend his 
power both in Italy and Greece. Finally, when in the fulness of 
his power, he died of poison. He was daring, and undaunted by 
defeat, extremely skilful in war, a clever politician, crafty, faith- 
less, and cruel. Grote, who suggests the likeness between him 
and Cesar Borgia, seems to us to have hit on a far more 
just comparison than Mr. Freeman has made in likening him to 
Napoleon III. 


STATE PAPERS, 1667-1668. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, November 1667 to 
September 1668, Preserved in the State Paper tment 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Edited by Mary 
ANNE Everett Green, Author of “The Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England” &c. Published under the Direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Edinburgh and Glasgow: 
John Menzies & Co. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 


FTER an interval of twenty-seven years the task of calendar- 

ing the Domestic State Papers of Charles II. has been 
resumed by Mrs. Everett Green. Nostudent of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century English history needs to be told that this long 
interval has not been spent in idleness. Under the arrangements 
made by the authorities, Mrs. Green has been employed first in 


completing the Calendar of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, begun by 


the late Mr. Robert Lemon, and then in calendaring the Com- 
monwealth Papers, of which twenty-one volumes have been pub- 
lished. After all this, the indefatigable editor resumes her 
former Calendar of Charles II. 

The present volume “opens after the disgrace ef Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,” “but before any further proceedings were 
taken against him than deprivation of office.” The House of 
Commons was pressing the House of Lords to commit the fallen 
Minister to prison on a charge of “high treason in general,” 
“though the particular treason has not been specified”; the 
Lords raised objections, thereby incurring much unpopularity ; 
and in the course of the dispute Clarendon slipped off to Calais 
in a boat belonging to the Farmers of the Customs. From his 
autobiography we know that he took this course under strong 
pressure from the King, who nevertheless, after Clarendon had 
got away, went through the form of sending orders to the 
Farmers and to the Duke of York, Lord Admiral and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, “ for diligent care to be taken that 
the Earl of Clarendon, who has lately withdrawn, do not escape 
the kingdom.” A letter, dated December 9, 1667, from one 
Richard Bower at Yarmouth to Joseph Williamson, then Lord 
Arlington’s secretary, and afterwards Sir Joseph and Secretary 
of State, shows us a rising “agitation against the Lords,” carried 
on by the “ political Nonconformists” of the period. 

‘The Earl of Clarendon is the whole talk of town and 
country, and his escape is laid upon the Lords; some 
make them all guilty, while others except the Dukes of 
Albermarle [sic] and Buckingham and the Earl of Bristol; 
their discourse runs so high as to justify the supreme power 

_ of the nation to be in the House of Commons, and that a peer 

ought to have no more privilege than any private person ; I 


see nothing wanting but a leader to cause them to rise in 

open rebellion. They go as confident to their conventicles, 

with their books publicly under their arms, as others do to 

on and the magistrates have been too remiss in their 
uty.’ 

Further on in the Calendar there is the abstract of a letter 
dated 2% April, 1668, from the banished Clarendon to Abbot 
Montague, giving an account of the savage attack made upon him 
and his French escort, M. la Fond, by a party of English sea- 
men in the French artillery service. This outrage took place, 
according to Mrs. Green’s preface, “at or near Bourbon,” and the 
summary in the text certainly conveys this impression ; but in 
the account afterwards given by Clarendon in his “ Continua. 
tion,” he distinctly lays the scene at “ Eureux,” where he had 
halted on his journey to Bourbon. That Evreux was the place 
there can be little doubt, for his letter is dated from thence, and 
it is evidently written from the town where the outrage had 
occurred. For the rest, the chief point of difference between 
Clarendon’s earlier and later stories is that in the “ Continuation” 
he attributes the blow dealt him on the head with the flat of a 
broadsword to a “fellow” named Howard ; while in the letter 
written at the time Howard, who appears with the title of 
ensign, is described as clapping a pistol to Clarendon’s face, 
and twice attempting to shoot, “but it missed fire”; and the 
blow with the broadsword is struck by “another fellow,” 
unnamed, Lapse of time is sufficient to account for this slight 
discrepancy, to say nothing of possible haziness after a stunning 
blow. From Clarendon’s autobiography we know that French 
justice descended promptly and sternly upon Ensign Howard, 
who, the day after his intended victim left Evreux, was sen- 
tenced, together with two of his companions, to be broken on the 
wheel, “ which was executed accordingly.” Nevertheless King 
Louis, so Clarendon was given to understand, “was very ill 
satisfied, that so few as three had been sacrificed to justice for so 
barbarous a crime.” 

One of the interesting features of the present volume is that it 
contains the substance of the genuine correspondence relative to 
the election for the Countess of Pembroke’s pocket borough of 
Appleby. Most people know the laconic epistle which Horace 
Walpole published in the World in 1753, purporting to be the 
answer returned by the spirited old Countess to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, when Secretary of State, in rejection of his 
nominee :— 

‘I have been bullied by an Usurper, I have been neglected 

a Court, but I will not be dictated to by a Subject: your 

shan’t stand. 
‘ AnnE, Dorset, Pemproxe and MontcoMERY.’ 

This letter, of which the original has never been produced or traced, 
is almost certainly apocryphal, but the State Papers show that 
there was some foundation forthe story. Williamson, not yet Sir 
Joseph, nor Secretary of State, but holding the humbler though 
sufficiently important position of secretary to the principal Secre- 
tary of State, wanted a seat in Parliament for himself, and it so 
happened that Appleby, not far from his native county of Cumber- 
land, fell conveniently vacant. Besides the advantage of being a 
North-countryman born, he had the interest, which was con- 
sidered strong, of Bishop Cosin of Durham, and of Colonel 
Tempest ; but there was a stronger power yet to reckon with, 
that of the almost octogenarian Anne, Countess Dowager of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, who, as daughter of the 
third Earl of Cumberland and heiress of the Clifford estates, was 
a mighty personage in those parts. No sooner had the vacancy 
come to her knowledge than the great lady despatched a letter to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, letting them know that she intended 
to recommend one of her grandsons (the Tuftons, sons of 
the Earl of Thanet) or of her near kindred, To Williamson, 
when he was put forward, she wrote courteously but firmly, 
pleading her “prior engagement.” Nothing could be done 
unless she could be won over. The electors of Appleby 
“dare not go any way but that chalked out by my lady,” 
writes one of Williamson’s correspondents. “They of Appleby 
having so absolute a dependence upon her,” writes another, 
“it would be vain to strive against that stream”—she “has 
the power of life and death in the matter.” Every effort was 
made for Williamson. He had, we learn from Pepys, been pre- 
viously rejected by a constituency with the cry of “ No courtier!” 
but it is manifest that in the North there was no such feeling 
against him. “The whole country wishes to have you chosen,” 
writes, from Cockermouth, one of the correspondents already 
quoted. “The town and gentry are all for you,” so his brother, 
George Williamson, reports, “and have left no stone unturned 
with the old woman, but she is resolved to stand for her grand- 
child.” The Sheriff of Cumberland and other magistrates appealed 
‘to her in vain for Williamson, urging, “He is our cOuntryman, 
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and has grand opportunities to serve his country.” Lord Arling- 
ton himself wrote to her, more than once, as it would seem. In 
a letter of the 25th January, 1668, he asks at least for neutrality, 
requesting her “ to express to the town that you leave the elec- 
tion of a member to serve in the next Parliament entirely to 
their freedom, which may sufficiently preserve your interests 
there, and nobly oblige the electors, and Mr. Williamson.” To 
this the old lady replied on the 6th of February from Brougham 
Castle, assuming the whole responsibility of her action. The 
substance of her letter is thus given :— 

‘It was myself, and neither my daughter of Thanet nor 
any of her children, that made me attempt making one of her 
sons a burgess for Appleby, she having 4 past 21, and 
capable for it ; so I think myself bound in honour and con- 
science to strive to maintain my own, as far as lies in m 
power. If it should happen otherwise, I will submit wi 
patience, but never yield my consent. I know very well how 

werful a man a Secretary of State is throughout the King’s 

minions, so am confident that by your lordship’s favour and 
recommendations, you might quickly help this Mr. William- 
son to a burgess-ship, without doing wrong or discourtesy to 
a widow that wants but 2 years of four score, and to her 
grandchildren, whose father and mother suffered as much in 
Sas worldly fortunes for the King as most of his subjects 


The last hope was to cut the ground from under her ladyship’s 
feet by inducing the young Tuftons to decline standing. The two 
elder obligingly professed themselves unambitious of the honour, 
but the third, Thomas, though urged by Lord Arlington in person 
to withdraw, was, or represented himself to be, apprehensive of 
losing his grandmother's favour if he gave way. Failing the 
Tuftons, too, the Countess had yet another candidate in reserve, 
Anthony Lowther, and it was reported that she had been heard 
to say “ that if they all refuse, she will stand for it herself.” Her 
tenacity was rewarded ; Williamson’s friends on the spot assured 
him that the case was hopeless; and in the end, as Mrs. Green 
puts it, “the old proverb that ‘a wilful woman will have her 
way’ was verified, and Thomas Tufton was elected burgess of 
Appleby.” 

We have dwelt upon two episodes only in this volume. If we 
were to attempt to touch upon all the topics of interest in it, we 

ight as well at once extract the whole of Mrs. Green’s excellent 

preface of fifty-two pages. To take but one more subject, there is a 
mass of information about the administration or maladministra- 
tion of the navy, important both to the naval historian and to the 
commentator upon Pepys. Thus we find an official letter giving 
an account of the misdeeds of an Ostend privateer, written only 
four days before Pepys records his trouble at hearing of com- 
plaints upon ’Change “that the very Ostend little pickaroon men- 
of-war do offer violence to our merchant-men.” One weird tale 
of the sea we cannot forbear repeating. During a storm an 
Ipswich ship passing another of the same town, the crew of the 
one, apparently considering themselves as past hope, charged the 
crew of the other with “ their remembrances to friends.” When 
asked “ whether their ship was leaky, or what they wanted, the 
first ship replied that they had long labored to free their main- 
top, where sat a couple of witches; but by all they could do, 
could not remove nor get them down, and so they were lost 
people.” Lost of course they were; and, in consequence of this 
crazy tale, two women were actually lodged in prison at Ipswich, 
as being the witches in question. It would be worth inquiry 
whether there are any traces in Ipswich records of proceedings 
taken against them, or of their subsequent fate. 


THE EARL OF DERBY’S ACCOUNTS, 


Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by Henry, Earl 
of Derby (afterwards King Henry IV.) in the years 1390- 
QI and 1392-93; being the Accounts kept by kis Treasurer 
during two years. Edited by Lucy Tovrmin 
Printed for the Camden Society. 1894. 


Fp the crusades for the recovery of the Holy Land came 
to an end with the fall of Acre, the lords and gentry of 
England used in times of peace to gratify their desire for ad- 
venture, doing at the same time something for the good of their 
souls, by joining in wars against the infidels in Spain or Barbary, 
or against the heathen in Prussia, where the Teutonic Knights 
were perpetually fighting with their pagan neighbours. Two 
such expeditions were made by Henry, Earl of Derby, the eldest 
son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and later King of 
England as Henry IV. In one he joined the Teutonic Knights, 
and took part with them in a victory over the heathen 
Lithuanians near the river Wilia, which falls into the Memel, 
and in the storm of Wilna; in the other he went to Kinigsberg, 


one of the chief seats of the Knights, and finding that his 
services were not wanted, probably on account of some dispute, 
for he claimed the right to display the banner of St. George, 
which the Knights would not allow, as St. George was one of 
the special patrons of their Order, he determined to visit 
“Jerusalem, Passing through Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria, he 
embarked at Venice, landed at Jaffa, and went up to Jerusalem, 
and worshipped at the Holy Sepulchre. On his first expedition 
he seems to have been accompanied by about two hundred men, 
and on his second by three hundred. Jn this volume, which is printed 
for the Camden Society, we have the Accounts of the Ear!’s ex- 
penses during his twoexpeditions. These Accounts were transcribed 
for the late eminent historian Dr. Pauli, who intended to publish 
them, and wrote a short introduction to them in English. They 
are edited here by Miss Toulmin Smith with a care and complete- 
ness that leave nothing to be desired. Miss Toulmin Smith has 
collated the transcript with the original manuscripts, and has 
appended to her text a long and scholarly introduction embody- 
ing some parts of that prepared by Dr. Pauli, and dealing, among 
other matters, with the relations of the Teutonic Order to Eng- 
land, the narratives and itineraries of the Earl's expeditions, the 
information to be gained from the Accounts as to the composition 
of his household, and the money and coinage of the different. 
countries that he visited. The Accounts themselves afford inter- 
esting illustrations of the life of the time, showing the mode in 
which such expeditions as Derby’s were conducted, the wages of 
his knights, esquires, and servants, the money that he spent in 
alms and oblations, in gaming, and in “ belchere” or pourboires, 
the prices paid for horses of different sorts, and the cost of con- 
veyance by water, and of provisions and clothing in England and 
elsewhere. The parts of the Accounts that concern Germany 
have been printed simultaneously at Leipzig from Miss Toulmin 
Smith’s collation of the text, being edited for the Historical Society 
of East and West Prussia by Professor Hans Prutz of Kénigs- 
berg, who has written his own introduction to the German 
edition, 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 


The Yellow Fairy Book, Edited by AnpREw Lane. With 
at London: Longmans, Green, & 


« pe thou think, because thou art scientific, there shall be 
no more Fairy books?” Such is the question that might 
be addressed to the stern and unbending President of the Folk- 
Lore Society, who disapproves of books of fairy stories such as 
Mr. Lang and Mr. Jacobs produce. Mr. Laurence Gomme chides 
these loyal members of the Society. He does not like them to 
publish fairy books—red, blue, or green—with pretty pictures, 
Whether it is the pictured page he dislikes, or the awful risk that 
children should entertain science unawares in the mere delighting 
of the imagination, we are by no means certain. Mr. Lang, 
however, sees no harm in it, but some good rather. So he sets 
to work, and produces The Yellow Fairy Book, which is not 
only a pretty reply to the censor, but as charming a collection of 
stories as any of its companions, blue, red, or green. It was 
observed by a shrewd critic that the ultimate destiny of science 
was to exterminate the human race, Certainly, we could cite no 
more deadly agent among the many now working towards that 
grim end, and none more likely to reduce mankind to blue devils 
and despair, than depriving the children of men of their fairy 
stories. We cannot all be John Stuart Mills. Why should 
science have all the best stories? There is no enormity, as Keats 
foresaw long ago, of which science is not capable in its insi- 
dious enterprise of bedulling the “beauty of the world,” as it 
exists in the undimmed eyes of children. It has already brought 
forth that dreadful prodigy, the sciertific little boy, who demon- 
strated to the elderly poet the scientific errors of his legend of 
fairy rings, when that misguided poet was intent on establishing 
the little prig in the true faith of Fairyland. Mr. Lang, being of 
the folklore fraternity, is charitably disposed towards his pre- 
sidential father. He is a learned man, who, with his flock, is a 
student of “the history and geography of Fairyland.” Most 
children, probably, have enough of history and geography in the 
school-room. They do not need to take their books into Fairy- 
land. Among the magical fruits of the orchards of that land, 
which should ever be for them an unexhausted land, lesson-books 
should assuredly not be found, since such must inevitably prove 
as dust in the mouth, and mere barrenness, Folklore has its own 
domain. Fairyland is illimitable ; though Mr. Gomme, it seems, 
is in favour of its delimitation, The material of the folklore folk 
is found in the traditions of primitive people and savages. These 


people, says Mr. Lang, are supposed to know most about Fairy- 
land and its inhabitants. But Hans Christian Andersen and 
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‘Mme. d’Aulnoy were “ neither savages and rustics,” as Mr. Lang 
reminds us, nor were they folklorists. Yet are they esteemed 
among the first of the chroniclers in the Kingdom of Faéry. But 
the Folklore people say that their stories are not so true as the 
-seientific versions, and the two kinds should not be mingled in 
one book. And Mr. Lang’s answer is that all the stories that 
are pleasant to read are “true enough for us.” Such is the 
situation, 

Hence, it is not surprising to find that The Yellow Fairy Book 
is something of a medley of both descriptions of story, and 
a very delightful medley it is. There are stories old and 
new. There are old favourites from Andersen, such as 
the ever-charming “Tin Soldier” and the whimsical apologue 
of the “Emperor’s Old Clothes,” and folklore tales tran- 
scribed direct from the Red Indian. There are stories drawn 
from Grimm, the very fount of folklore, and others newly 
translated from the Griechische Mérchen, from Von Wliolocki’s 
Bukowinaer, and other collections. In short, from Russian, 
Icelandic, Hungarian, Polish, German, and French sources, Mr. 
Lang has selected a fascinating variety of stories, many of which 
will be new to young readers, and all of which are of the delight- 
ful, imperishable kind of “true story” that tell of wondrous 
enchantments, thrilling adventures, and brave encounters of 
persecuted youth, and of bewitching and bewitched maidens, with 
unmerited calamity and appalling foes. Dragons and giants, 
dwarfs and fairies, malignant witches, fearsome genii, and 
fentastic apparitions, play their wonder-raising parts in the 
new stories precisely as they do in the old. Who ever 
wearies of these exquisite inventions ? Those wild and seemingly 
impossible tasks, set by the witch, or the king, or some other 
power, for the enterprising prince, and so admirably vanquished 
by him with the aid of the good people or some mysterious 
‘hermit or dwarf, are the main attraction of many of these newly 
rendered stories. Splendid examples we have in “The Glass 
Axe,” from the Hungarian, and in “The Witch and her Ser- 
vants,” from the Russian. Beautiful and touching is the Red 
Indian story of “ The Dead Wife,” though in an entirely different 
vein of fancy from the more adventurous kind. Stories of the 
good fortune that attends those who show kindness to animals 
are always excellent reading, and that of “ The Grateful Beasts,” 
a Hungarian tale, despite the horror of its opening incident, is 
one of the pleasantest we know of. But we should never end of 
discussing the delights of this pretty volume. Mr. Ford's illus- 
trations are no small portion in the sum of pleasure these stories 
will yield to young people and the elder young. It would not be 
easy to overpraise the grace and fancy, the inventive resource, 
and what we must call the imaginative fidelity of Mr, Ford’s 
drawings. They show the most delicate sympathy, and are 
inspired by the very spirit of Fairyland. “The Frost King” 
appearing to the beautiful maiden (p. 211), the Irishman tossed 
from the eagle in “The Blue Mountains” (p. 263), the charming 
Nixy (p. 109), the Princess and the three “ cutting swords” 
(p. 35), and many of the rest, are designs of an exquisite 
fantasy and things to dream of. 


BOOKBINDING AND LETTERING. 


Bookbinding in France. By Y. Frercner, F.S.A. 
(The Portfolio). London: Seeley & Oo. 1894. 
Qnitials, London: H. Grevel & Co. 


vas literature of bookbinding is growing apace, both in 
England and America; and, what is more, it is growing 
worthily. In the past it has been too often left to the compiler 
-and the amateur, to-day it is falling into the hands of the expert 
and the specialist. Not long since we had an opportunity of 
calling attention to the very excellent treatise of Mr. Herbert 
P. Horne on The Binding of Books. We have now before us, in 
the last issued monograph of The Portfolio, another trustworthy 
and instructed contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Mr. W. Y. Fletcher's Bookbinding in France is admirably illus- 
trated, particularly by its coloured plates, of which there are 
eight ; mostly taken, we conceive, from specimens in the British 
Museum. The fidelity of these, often of the actual size of the 
igi is most praiseworthy. We note especially a lovely 
little Amsterdam Greek Testament of 1633, with decorations au 
pointillé by Le Gascon; a Cologne Bible of 1739 magnificently 
attired by Monnier in mosaic; and an equally splendid Grans 
Croniques de France (1493), bound by Derome in red morocco, and 
embellished, as to its covers, with a delicate dentelle design. 
These reproductions reflect the greatest credit upon the producer 
of the plates, which are supplemented by some thirty illustrations 
in the text. This treats pleasantly and learnedly of binders 
and their employers, from Grolier to Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
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Mr. Fletcher's intimate knowledge of his subject is well known 
to visitors to the British Museum, where he is one of 
the Assistant-Keepers; but he has taken care to enliven 
the sobrieties of his exposition by ana, bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, and otherwise, which will put his reader in full 
possession of all the needful gossip respecting Von Hoym 
and De Thou, Longepierre and his “ fleece of gold,” Diane de 
Poitiers, and that dame de volupté among bibliomaniacs, Jeanne 
Baptiste d’Albret de Luynes, Countess de Verrue. Of his many 
interesting passages we shall cite but one, which seems to go 
further in its exceptional generosity than even the “liberal and 
well-known motto” (as Mr. Fletcher styles it) “ Io. Grolierii et 
Amicorum.” The story is narrated of the noted collector and 
enthusiast, Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peiresc. ‘ Also” (says Rand 
in his translation of Gassendi’s life of this exemplary man), “ it hap- 
pened frequently that such Books as he borrowed, being neglected 
by their owners and ill-bound, he delivered to his binder to be 
rectified and beautified—viz., when their subject matter or 
rarity deserved that cost; so that having received them, ill- 
bound, and ill-favoured, he returned them trim and handsome.” 
O excellent, O commendable, O incomparable Peiresc ! 

The other book we have coupled with the last issue of the 
Portfolio comes from Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. It is a little 
quarto, containing an alphabet of Initials facsimiled from the 
etchings of the Frankfort artists, Theodore and Israel de Bry. 
It belongs to 1596, and is said to be intended as “ patterns for 
artists and artisans.” The letters are freely decorated with 
insects, birds, and beasts in the Noab’s Ark proportions, but their 
interest, we should imagine, is mainly antiquarian. Indeed, 
two of the designs are in a taste which it scarcely seems desirable 
at this date to revive, 


NOVELS. 


Adam the Gardener. By Mrs. Srernen Batson. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1894. 


RS. STEPHEN BATSON shows in Adam the Gardener 
that it is quite possible to write a novel about peasant life 
without introducing immorality. Adam is the son and heir of a 
baronet ; and partly with a view to study them, partly in the 
hope of improving them, he leaves his home and goes to live 
among labourers and cottagers as one of themselves. The 
idiosyncrasies of the poor, in connexion with religion, death- 
beds, and funerals, are the most striking and, perhaps, the 
most amusing; and they are ably handled in these pages. 
The old woman’s prayer for herself and her husband, with a 
fervent petition added for her enemy—* Lard hae mercy on 
us both, an’ reward that ther’ sarpent sevenfold into her buzzum” 
—is no exaggeration of rustic piety of a certain type; and the 
wife who, when the doctor tells her husband that he will send 
him something which will soon make him well, says in the 
patient’s presence that it will be useless, because she “smells 
death in the room,” and that it is not “doctor's stuff a’ wants, 
but medicine fur his immortal soul,” will remind most people 
who live in the country of many very similar stories ; as also will 
the reflection of a labourer at a funeral—“A vine ber’rin, an’ 
plenty o’ beer an’ bread and cheese "—that the lost friend himself 
would be greatly pleased if he could know “us was enjying our- 
selves zo well.” If rather farfetched, the kidnapping of Adam 
the Gardener by a@ rich and beautiful American widow on her 
yacht is amusing and cleverly described. Adam escapes from 
her meshes, and, on returning to his labourer’s life, he finds 
that he has been unconsciously “ keeping company ” with a pretty 
cottage girl, whom he had merely intended to befriend and 
to study as an average specimen of the female peasant. Rather 
than be supposed to have “behaved badly” to her, he marries 
her, and his marriage and all its consequences, including the 
death of his wife, furnish the materials for some of the 
best and strongest portions of the novel. The author has 
weakened her work very much by undue extension. She writes 
well enough, and has sufficient originality, to make every page of 
a story forcible and interesting, and in the long run she would 
find her work more intrinsically valuable if she were to follow 
this golden rule, instead of making the filling of three substantial 
volumes her aim and object. We expect some reviewers to 
say that her villain is weak; but real villains very often are ; 
and we think that a juster criticism would be to point out the 
unlikelihood of the eldest son of a baronet of very large estate 
being able to pass himself off as a peasant within twenty miles of 
his home, and under his own name ; but, be its faults what they 
may, Adam the Gardener is a novel well worth reading by those 
who interest themselves in the manners and customs of the rural 
poor. 
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A Victim of Good Luck, A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. 


London: William Heinemann. 1 
Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome, morbid, nor dis- 
ble are so rare in these days, that A Victim of Good Luck, 
if it has no claim to rank among great works of fiction, ought 
none the less to find a place in every book-box filled for the 
most part with light literature. It tells us how a young poetess 
and heiress, the devoted disciple of a great literary luminary, 
ends by marrying “an ignoramus who prefers a page of Jorrocks 
to all the volumes that ” his learned rival “has ever turned out.” 
When the man-of-letters recommends his pupil to substitute 
himself for the brainless youth as a bridegroom, she accepts him; 
but, in five minutes or so, a dispute about money matters induces 
her to say bluntly to her hitherto infallible oracle, “Oh, how 
small you are!” and to break off her brief engagement to a man 
of whom we are told that “as a poet” he “ was relatively great ; 
as a critic he was positively so”; but that, “ viewed from a moral 
standpoint, he was of about the average size and weight.” In 
the grand scene at the end of the story, the author exerts his 
dramatic power to such effect as to expose his work tothe danger 
of being criticized as too theatrical; but we are disposed to 
defend it on the ground that in real life such an incident, exactly 
as described, might occur; and that, if what they say and do 
savours somewhat of “parts” and “ posing,” a girl and two 
young men, talking good-humouredly together in a small room, 
do not offer very large opportunities for lime-light effects, a 
display of stage-properties, and the dispersal of an audience in 
either showers of tears or roars of laughter. There is not a 
character in this story which is badly drawn, nor is any one too 
perfect; while the very worst is an amusing, if rather loud, 
young woman, not altogether without redeeming qualities, 
Whether A Victim of Good Luck is Mr. Norris’s best novel is a 
question upon which we have no inclination to enter; but we 
think it will increase the reputation of an already very popular 
author. 


The Flaming Sword. Being an Account of the Extraordinary 
Advutane and Discoveries of Dr. Percival in the Wilds of 
Ole dats ae. by Himself. London: Digby, Long, & Co, 

date 
Even the subject of Central Africa may possibly be overdone, 

Readers have never grudged considerable license to Mr. Rider 

Haggard ; but toa much less talented author they are not likely to 

be even more liberal, especially when, by way of giving an air of 

reality to a farrago of nonsense, he professes to have been con- 
verted from infidelity to true religion by finding the Garden of 

Eden, with the flaming sword, and the angels, &c., “in the Wilds 

ef Africa,” of all unlikely places ; saying :—“ I, who was at one 

time a sceptic, now accept the Scriptures, and find in religion my 
supreme delight, my joy on earth, and my hope foreternity.” The 
general tone of the book may be inferred from a few phrases taken 
at random, here and there:—“A grim and ghastly spectacle” ; 

“a gruesome sight”; “oh! the horror of our situation”; “ The 

most ecstatic pleasure”; “speechless upon the ravishing spectacle” ; 

“sublime idea”; “Countless vultures hastening to regale them- 

selves at their foul repast” ; “ fashion’s altar, here as elsewhere, 

reeked with the blood of human victims”; “blood poured in 
streams down the side of the now Gory Hill”; “The richest of 
ripe fruit”; “indescribable brilliancy”; “inconceivable pro- 
fusion of variety.” Finding that the story failed to interest or 
amuse us, we attributed our non-appreciation to advancing age; 

80 we asked a schoolboy, home for the holidays, to read it and 

give us his candid opinion upon it. He said it was “rot.” 


Bruno the Conscript. By Marie Hurcueson. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. (No date.) 

Italian peasant life, Fiesole and Florence, piazzas and 
duomos, are favcurite subjects with English novelists and afford 
Tich opportunities for romance and description. In Bruno the 
Conscript there are some sufficiently agreeable descriptions of 
Tuscan people and scenery. A chapter giving an account of 
drawing lots for the conscription in Italy contains several 
details of its conditions which are probably unknown to most 
Englishmen, and is written with considerable spirit ; although 
it seems curious to read of “stalwart fellows with great tears 
rolling down their cheeks” on finding that they are going to be 
soldiers, Much of the book, however, consists of pointless 
chatter, and the ending is very tame and objectless. Beatrice 
and Adele are both in love with Bruno, who asks Beatrice to 
marry him and tells Adele that she shall always be his sister. 
When he has become a conscript Adele informs Beatrice that 
she has begged her own father to spend part of her dowry in buy- 
ing off as many years of military service for Bruno as the law 
allows ; whereupon the ungrateful Beatrice exclaims :—* Santo 


Cristo! you did that! Then you do not love Bruno asIdo, I 
would rather see him dead than the lover of any other girl; but, 
of course, you do not know how sweet his love is.” Perhaps this 
is about the best thing in the book; yet all through the selfish 
love of Beatrice and the faithful affection of Adele are well con- 
trasted. 


The Justification of Andrew Lebrun, Frank 
London : Willem Heinemann. 

The peg on which the story of The Justification of Andrew 
Lebrun is hung is the following imaginary scientific discovery. 
Give a person a certain dose which will put him to sleep; then 
lay him in a deep, lead-lined chest; cover him up completely 
with a “ semi-opaque, vitreous-looking substance,” and leave him 
there as long as you please—say a hundred years or so. When 
you want him again, pour a transparent fluid over the “ vitreous 
mass,” and your friend will come to life again. N.B. It is well 
to put sol. out at compound interest for the patient at the 
beginning of the experiment ; so that he may not be altogether 
penniless at the end of it. From this support a very fair story is 
suspended, so far as the plot is concerned; but the style, the 


Disillusion, A Story with Pathos. By Dororny 
3 vols, lates Henry & Co. 1894. 

“T don’t think the marriage tie—the legal bond, I mean—has 
anything whatever to do with fidelity. It is only a convenience 
for the sake of keeping up the modern views about property.” 
“You will never be bound by anything but your own con- 
science.” Thus speaks Mark, with the tremendous seriousness of 
a Socialist with no religion, to Celia, a thoroughly heartless 
woman, to whom he is engaged to be married. The result of this 

is Disillusion. Mark's wife, “never bound by any- 
thing but” her “own conscience”—a bond of the slenderest 
possible description—runs away with the only man she ever 
loved. “ How came she,” asks Mark’s dearest friend, on hearing 
of her departure, “to go away without taking you into her 
confidence?” “That is just my perplexity, and the reason of 
my despair,” replies Mark. “ For it proves her want of trust in 
me.” Now, quite apart from the moral and, let us add, the 
comic aspect of a wife's placing such implicit trust in her 
husband as to take him into her confidence when contemplating 
adultery, it seems to us that, if the Queen’s Proctor heard of it, he 
would be very likely to intervene in the Divorce Court. “Our com- 
munistic theory,” it would appear, is to leave a wife“ free to obey 
the dictates of her own heart.” She may bolt when she pleases, and 
her husband’s duty is to help her in doing so ; in short, he ought to 
speed the parting guest. All this is beautifully plain and simple, 
The consolation offered by the sincere friend to Mark on the loss 
of his wife—“ You were not in love with the woman, but with 
your own love of her”—is not so easy to understand. Would 
not one or other of these terms need a little tinkering before the 
statement could be converted into the form of a syllogism? Nor 
does the sentence which immediately follows it—“ The abstract 
must become the concrete ere it can act as a lever ”—make it 
much clearer to our dull minds. We reverently wonder whether 
this, also, is Socialism, We have discovered one thoroughly 
practical moral in this book, and it is this, The way to bring 
back a runaway wife is to kiss another woman. It seems to be 
as certain to restore her to your bosom as the buying of a new 
umbrella is to restore to your eye and your hand its lost prede- 
cessor. Had we the space, we should like to make a good many 
quotations from the sayings of Oelia. Her principles are abomin- 
able, and her morals are of the laxest; but many of her remarks 
are original, pungent, and entertaining. A good deal of thought 
has evidently been expended upon this book, although the 
thoughts are not as our thoughts; and, if one or two of the situa- 
tions are open to serious objection, the novel, as a whole, suffers 
much more from misdirected energy than from weakness, 
although weak places there are in it, if few and far between. It 
isa pity that it should end with an atrocious piece of false 
sentiment. 


of Celestial, and other Stories, By Barry Parn. 
London: Henry & Co. 1894. 

The principal story in the series of reprints entitled The 
Kindness of the Celestial is “The Redemption of Gerald Rose- 
court.” It is a sad, fanciful, but not badly written narrative of 
the adventures of a dipsomanisc. In strong contrast with it is 
the amusing “ Alicia,” which immediately follows. The most 
original of the set is “My Cousin,” and one of the most. 
humorous is “The Delight of Dining,” in which the writer con- 
demns in unmeasured language a young man who was tactless 
enough to tell an amusing story at the very moment at which a 
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party of epicures were eating a vol-au-vent which, “ from its pecu- 
liarly subtle and lovely character, demanded the eater’s attention, 
reverence, and silence.” The funny story completely broke the 

“Tt was like whistling in church.” The pathos with 
which he describes his one serious affliction, his own want of 
appreciation of “the great soup—the soup of the City,” is magni- 
ficent. Although that soup “is hallowed by a thousand historical 
associations,” and has “ brought ecstasy to the hearts of men with 
larger incomes than” himself, the most he can accomplish, when 
consuming it, is to “see afar off its perfect meaning, and catch 
dim glimpses of its superb generosity.” But he cannot love it as 
it ought to be loved, and he feels that he will never “ really 
understand that soup.” There is one rather pretty ghost story, 
and here and there elsewhere are graceful and entertaining 
passages. Having said thus much in praise of this little book, 
it only remains to be added that among the tales and essays are 
two or three which are dull and disappointing. 


Icarus. By Lavrence Atma Tapema. London: 
Heinemann, 1894, 

No sermon, or book of spiritual reading, could possibly be more 
serious than The Wings of Icarus, Whether it is a book suited 
for a Sunday School prize is another question. In the form of 
letters to a friend, a journal, and a postscript, it consists of the 
autobiography of a gushing female called Emilia, who fell madly 
in love with two people—a friend named Constance, whom she 
called her “poor sweet,” and a penniless poet of the name of 
Gabriel. In due course Emilia married the poet, although she 
more than suspected that he and the poor sweet, who had already 
got a husband of her own, were unconsciously in love with each 
other; and when, after a year of married life, she still perceived 
that their illicit affection continued, she charitably endeavoured 
to unite them. She “took their hands and laid them together 
on the table,” and “smiling simply into the face of each,” she 
“bent and kissed the intertwining fingers.” She told her hus- 
band that she thereby intended him to understand that she un- 
reservedly “ resigned him to” her poor sweet. “I know little of 
the laws,” said she; “but if they refuse to part us, why, we 
must part ourselves, If human justice is so far removed from 
righteousness, why, we must rise above it, and never mind the 
world, "Tis a wide place. Take her, and make her happy, 
where none knows.” Now mark the results of her fidelity and 
kindness. Early on the following morning, the poet and the poor 
sweet both walked out into the garden—not to fly together, but 
to commit suicide. Emilia caught the poet just in time and 
made him drop his revolver and swear that he would live; the 
poor sweet, however, succeeded in effecting her purpose, and, 
‘although her aunt, on hearing that she had left the house, de- 
clared that she could not “ stand exercise on an empty stomach,” 
she so far belied her as to take the violent exertion of drowning 
herself in the Avon. Alas! the poet had far more need of a dip 
in the river; so at least we infer from a remark which he made 
on the great occasion of his preparation for visiting the relatives 
of his future bride. “‘ Emilia,’ answered the poor dear” (who is 
on no account to be confounded with the poor sweet) “ very 
solemnly, ‘I have washed!’” We admit to having wept over 
this doleful tale; and if our tears were not exactly caused by 
the emotions which the author intended to excite, the fault is 
not ours, 


SCIENCE. 


A STUDY OF A CORAL REEF. 


Report on the Results of Dredgings obtained on the M ld 
Bank, By P. W. Basserr Smiru, Esq., Surgeon R.N. 
London: Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 1894. 


as work of the Challenger, which ended in 1876, had for one 

result the resuscitation of the controversy about the origin 
of coral reefs. To this question a Blue-book recently issued by 
the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty is a valuable 
contribution. The Macclesfield Bank lies in the centre of the 
China Sea, right in the path of vessels, and rises occasionally to 
within thirty or forty feet of the surface. Hence an accurate 
knowledge of its configuration and limits became an important 
matter. This has been obtained by a systematic survey, begun in 
1892, and completed in the following year, first by H.M.S. 
Penguin and then by the Eyeria, during which the marine 
zoology was studied by Surgeon P, W. Bassett-Smith, who had 
taken part in some tentative dredgings in 1888. His large 
collections have been presented for examination to the British 
Museum, and the gives no more than a preliminary 
account of them, with a full description of the structure of the 
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bank. It is a huge, rudely oval ring, about eighty miles long by 
thirty wide, formed of coral in vigorous growth, the top of which 
lies at a fairly uniform depth of from nine to fourteen fathoms, 
Within it is a saucer-like depression, much of which is about 
forty fathoms from the surface, though here and there projecting 
masses occur which even rise above the general level. This ring 
is everywhere surrounded by deep water. The bank, on two 
sides, rises in steep slopes, sometimes almost precipitously, sound- 
ings of 1,100 fathoms being obtained in one place at a distance of 
less than three and a half miles; on the other the descent for 
several miles is gradual, after which a rapid fall sets in. Tog 
depth of about twenty fathoms reef-building corals flourish 
abundantly. Then they become rather less plentiful, but are 
pretty common down to thirty-five fathoms, and may be found 
for another fifteen or twenty fathoms. As they decline, calcareous 
algze become more important constituents of the accumulating 
material, Molluscs, sea-urchins, crustaceans, &c., were obtained 
in most of the hauls. In regard to these, Mr. Bassett-Smith 
calls attention to one very interesting point—namely, the frequent 
occurrence of protective resemblance, particularly in the case of 
the crabs, which often are distinguished with difficulty from the 
corals and alge with which they are associated. He expresses 
the opinion that this reef affords “no evidence of either subsi- 
dence or elevation, other than that brought about by the building 
up, on a submarine mound, of both living and dead forms of 
calcareous-secreting organisms from the animal and vegetable 
kingdom,” The former is certain; the latter, perhaps, will not 
be quite so readily admitted ; but, in any case, the facts contained 
in this comparatively brief Report are of very great value and 
interest. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Le Nabab René Madec. Par Emits ancien Conseiller 
4 la Cour d’Appel de Pondichéry. Paris: Alcan. 


have frequently had occasion of late to call attention to 
the careful and excellent work which French writers are 
bestowing upon most parts of the recent history of their country 
—recent, we say, for in proportion, and despite some excellent 
exceptions, less pains are devoted to the period before Henri 
Quatre started the new monarchy. Nor has any section of the 
subject been more laboriously dealt with than that “History of 
a Failure,” the story of the French attempts in India which so 
nearly resulted in an empire, but did not. Some of these 
dealings, devoted to Dupleix and other persons of prominent, if 
not of commanding, interest, have been distinct gains to the gene- 
ral reader as well as to the special student. Perhaps the former 
class of person will not find quite so much to reward him in M. 
Barbé’s Le Nabab René Madec. M. Barbé, like some other 
writers of talent and industry, appears to us to have failed in 
doing complete justice to himself because he has tried to do two 
things at once. He has attempted to give in combination a 
life, or a sketch of the life, of a particular person, not him- 
self of great importance, and to give a history of a large and 
complicated subject, the attempts of France to recover the ground 
she had lost in the Carnatic by spiriting Native Powers against 
the English in Bengal and in the North-West. He even extends 
his handling of this latter point to a period long after his nominal 
hero’s death, and takes in Napoleon’s well-known plan of an inva- 
sion by way of Persia, Even with these two things he is not satis- 
fied, but adds a third part, containing an elaborate account of the 
siege of Pondicherry in 1778. It is sometimes thought an imper- 
tinence in critics to “ show the author,” as it is called, “how he 
ought to have written his book,” yet if the critic is not competent 
to do this he has no business to criticize. And we cannot help 
wishing that M. Barbé had been satisfied with a couple of more 
or less light and lively articles on Madec and the siege separately, 
and had dealt with the rest of his subject by itself, either in 
another article of a graver tone and a larger scale, or in an 
elaborate treatise. As it is, the themes are too much mixed, and 
the treatment occasionally displays, if not confusion, something 
like obscurity. 

Yet all three are good subjects, and the book, while really 
valuable to the student of English history, will not be ungrateful 
reading to the mere reader who has an intelligent interest in 
Indian affairs. Madec, as we have said, was not an extremely 
important person, but he was rather a typical one—typical of 
that last era of adventurers when it was still possible for a 
subaltern to receive six thousand pounds as his share of prize- 
money after a single action, and when the partial subsistence of 
the ‘great Native States in Hindustan opened profitable, if not 
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quite honourable, opportunities to soldiers of fortune. Madec 
‘tasted both sources of gain. At first serving in the French navy 
(which he hated), he got himself transferred ashore, and took 
in the well-known and complicated series of French-and- 
English fights which Clive and Coote decided in our favour. 
Then, “under compulsion,” we are told (M. Barbé, though he 
admits the facts quite honestly, rather adopts the advice Glissez ! 
in this part of his narrative), he enlisted in the English army 
itself, and did the Perfidious Ones some service. And when he 
deserted, it seems to have been chiefly, if not wholly, because the 
pay was not punctual. He did desert, however, and took 
service with various native chiefs, Sujah Dowlab, Scindia, the 
Jat Rajah, and, finally, the Court of Delhi itself. His begin- 
nings were not auspicious, for the fight’ at Buxar, a defeat 
of which he gives a characteristically French explanation by 
saying that he himself beat Munro’s advanced troops, and 
that the English would have taken flight if they had had 
an opportunity of doing so, But, as they could not, it would 
appear that, in the most unsportsmanlike manner, they beat 
Madec instead. He was a little luckier later, not against 
England, but in intestine native wars; and he was untiring in 
the devising of plans, both for French and native use, in getting 
the better of the Company. Some of these, as M. Barbé urges, 
certainly show shrewdness and an appreciation of vulnerable 
points. But that little sentence, “Ils auraient pris la fuite s’ils 
en avaient eu les moyens,” is a tell-tale. Practically a man can 
always fly; he can, at any rate, throw down his arms and let 
himself be taken or butchered. When he does not; when he 
prefers the retour offensif; then the most beautiful plans in the 
world are useless against him. 

We have to discharge our annual task of introducing the 
various almanacs, year-books, &c., all published by MM. Plon, 
which appear in France somewhat earlier than with us and 
are of a somewhat different kind, Most of these are half-busi- 
ness-like, half-comic, and the well-known old titles for the most 
part reappear. The stumpy Triple Liégeois contains, perhaps 
symptomatically, a violent attack on English tourists for stealing 
French curios; and perhaps it is not entirely accidental that the 
principal article in the usually business-like Mathieu de la 
Dréme is devoted to “the Navy.” But the bulk of these curious 
publications—Almanach Lunatique, des Célébrités, des Dames et 
des Demoiselles, du Parfait Vigneron, des Jeunes Méres, de la 
More Gigogne, de France et du Musée des Familles, Scientifique, du 
Savoir Vivre, du Bon Catholique, de la France (a military 
France), des Saints Cours, des Foires Chevalines, Prophétique 
—are just what we have always known them—mixtures 
of information, light matter, and predictions, 2 Ja Zadkiel, 
euch as we have but few left in England, but which 
seem to be inexhaustibly popular in France. From the purely 
light side, the disappearance of the Almanach Grévin is a 
distinct loss; and no substitute for it seems to have ap- 
peared. M. Camille Flammarion’s Annuaire Astronomique, though 
forming part of the general almanac issue, does not, like the 
others, play at science. It is well illustrated, though the epi- 
graph of one of the illustrations, “ Dislocation d'une cométe 
surprise par la photographie,” is susceptible of a rather cheer- 
ful mistranslation by a tiro in French. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento. Storia, Milano: Fratelli 


ves. 


La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento. Letteratura, Milano: Fratelli 


Studi di Letteratura Italiana, Di B. Zvumsrni. Firenze: suc- 
cessori Le Monnier. 
Saggi Critici di Letterature Straniere. Di Canto 
Firenze: successori Le Monnier. 
Za Vita e le e di Alfredo T: Di Paoro Breriezza, 
Firenze: Uffizio della Rassegna Nazionale. 
Le Ultime Poesie di Alfredo Tennyson. Tradotte in Versi 
Italiani da Paoro Betiezza. Milano: Tipografia L. F. Cogliati. 
[as first volume of La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento con- 
tains five lectures by, respectively, Signori Ferrai, Masi, 
Del Lungo, De Johannis, and Rondoni. All treat of stirring 
episodes and reawaken (to quote from Signor Ferrai’s “ Francis I. 
and Charles V.”) “the echoes of that dawn which dispelled 
the last mists of the middle ages, while the nations in the 
‘tumult of their youth saluted the rising sun of Italy,” 
whence it will be seen that these lectures, published in 
‘book form, are not always free from the taint of rhetoric. 


When, however, a preliminary flourish has enlisted the attention 
of his audience, the lecturer is merged in the historian, and 
Signor Ferrai plunges at once into a vivid and accurate present- 
ment of the rivalry of two great Powers, under the most in- 
teresting social and political conditions, leaving on the mind an 
indelible picture of the great Hapsburger, victorious, morose, 
and disappointed. Signor Masi follows with an able discourse 
on the “ Reformation in Italy”; Signor del Lungo with an 
eloquent one on the “ Siege of Florence”; Signor de Johannis 
with a retrospectively ingenious one on the relation of the dis- 
covery of America to the “ Political Economy of the Fifteenth 
Century,” and Signor Rondoni tells of the struggles of the 
brave and shorilived “ Republic of Siena ” in the sixteenth—of the 
indomitable courage of its women, their beauty, grace, and gentle- 
ness ; of the chivalry and prowess of its nobles, of its proficiency 
in all the arts, and of that fine enthusiasm which caused Pietro 
Leopoldo to reply to the petition of the citizens for a madhouse, 
“Shut your gates, and your madhouse is already built.” 

The second volume of this series, Letteratura, opens with 
Signor Cesare Paoli’s “Serittori Politici del Cinquecento,” from 
Macchiavelli to the incorruptible Paruta and the prophetic 
Boccolini and Tassoni, the first to hail in the rulers of Savoy the 
possible Saviours of Italy, whose “ prophetic voices, sinking into 
the silence of the dying Secento, bore during three centuries the 
patriotic concept of Dante and Macchiavelli out of the realm of 
the ideal and potential into the realm of action.” Signor 
Giosué Carducci follows with Ariosto, to whom he brings the 
tribute of his discerning enthusiasm, the homage of critic and 
poet to the poet, “ within whose soul the internal sun never set.” 
Signor Nencioni is not less interesting in Torquato Tasso, the 
poet par excellence of that modern sentiment of which the 
lecturer finds the first suggestion in the elegiac réverie of Virgil, 
whose “divine discontent, of which the cause was not one, but 
legion,” he finds akin to the sensiblerie of a Rousseau, and the 
Nihilistic despair of a Leopardi. The lyric muse of the Cinque- 
cento finds an exponent in Signor Guido Mazzoni, who, after 
holding up the imitators of Petrarch to not undeserved ridicule, 
discovers in Barbara Torelli’s fine sonnet on the murder of Ercole 
Strozzi (who had married her to protect her against the persecu- 
tion of Alfonso Duke of Ferrara, the husband of Lucretia Borgia), 
the “ best verse ever written by an Italian woman,” and in the 
spirited 

Su, su, su, Venzon, Venzone, 
written in 1509 by one of the forty defenders of Chiusa against 
Henry of Brunswick, a popular song, “ for which he could give 
more than he would care to count” of Bembo’s. 

To the third and last volume of this series—Arte—Signor 
Panzacchi contributes “ Rafaello Sanzio da Urbino,” followed by 
“ Michelangelo Buonarroti,” an essay in lecture form which com- 
bines a pathetic with its intrinsic interest, having been given to the 
compilers by John Addington Symonds shortly before his death. 
It had been previously delivered to a Florentine audience, to 
whom the gifted Englishman had said, by way of preface, that 
“no courtesy could be more grateful to the heart of a scholar 
and a writer than the invitation to him, an Englishman, to speak 
in Florence of one of the most illustrious of Florentines.” The 
volume on Art also includes “The Stage” (“Il Teatro nel 
Cinquecento”), by that eminent actor Signor Tommaso Salvini, 
and “ Cinquecento Music,” by Signor Alessandro Biagi. In his 
discourse on the painter of Urbino, Signor Nencioni defines his 
marvellous power of assimilation, which, far from robbing from 
his contemporaries, at once absorbed and enriched them, giving 
more than he borrowed, yet ever borrowing and perfecting, 
making of the Roman school—instead of the servile imitator and 
slave of a less objective genius—a glorious federation. After 
celebrating the splendour of his life and art and that moral 
splendour, the generosity that found such ardent expression in 
his praise of Buonarroti—“ Ringrazio Dio che mi ha fatto nascere 
a questo mondo insieme a Michelangelo! ”—he defends the great 
defender of the dogma—for he is more touched by “ the sovereign 
beauty expressed on a wall in the Vatican than by Bellarmino, 
the Jesuit Fathers, and the Council of ‘rent "—from the impu- 
tation of irreligion bred in the “chilly minds of that Anglo- 
Saxon Presbyterian, Giovanni Ruskin,” and “the rigid French 
Positivist,” Taine, and concludes one of the most brilliant of 
these brilliant lectures by an appeal to his countrymen for a 
little good wholesome Chauvinism, lest, by too much sub- 
serviency, they end by leaving all the great documents of 
their past under the feet of aliens. Yet it must be con- 
ceded by those of Signor Panzacchi’s countrymen who have 
read or listened to John Addington Symonds that there be 
cosmopolitan “aliens” who refrain from trampling on these 
“ documents,” despite the jin-de-sidcle tolerance of invasion and 
intrusion he deprecates. In the great Florentine the ‘English 
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scholar extols the artist-hero, bringing the peculiar magic of 
his own word-painting to the verbal transcription of his hero’s 
sombre masterpieces, a knightly reverence in touching upon his 
relation to Vittoria Colonna, and all the receptiveness to the 
versatility of sculptor, painter, architect, and poet that is the 
crowning characteristic of the historian of the “ Renascence in 
Italy.” Signor Salvini’s “ Teatro del Cinquecento,” the most sub- 
jective discourse of the series, reveals with the history of the 
drama of the sixteenth century, and that of some of its most 
famous exponents, the aims and sympathies of one of the fore- 
most tragedians of the nineteenth, who claims supremacy for his 
art over that of the sculptor and the painter. “ Dramatic art” 
seems to him “to be the most perfect and useful ” (sic) “of all. 
Sculpture and painting reproduce nature; but, although their 
figures may express an idea, they are motionless, they neither 

, nor gesticulate, nor breathe... .I do not,” he says, 
“ believe in the fable of Pygmalion, since even the chisel of a 
Michelangelo is powerless to make his Moses speak! .. . 
Whereas the art of the stage has power to insinuate into the 
mind of an audience sentiments, emotions, passions which, 
intuitive in the artist, are by him expressed, not by the extra- 
neous and artificial means that are indispensable to other arts” (the 
italics are ours), “ but with that facial action, with the voice, the 
feeling, the fecund word, that are the true, legitimate, natural 
expression of humanity.” Signor Biagi’s lecture on the “ Music 
of the Cinquecento”— illustrated, on the occasion of its delivery, 
by the performance of extracts from the worke of Palestrina, 
Orazio Vecchi, and Peri—combats the fallacy that, because cer- 
tain intervals and essential chords had escaped the analysis of 
early theorists, they had no existence in music until the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century. “As well teach,” 
exclaims the lecturer, “that the blood only began to circulate 
with Cesalpino, and that the heavens in the time of Ptolemy 
‘were a great crystal vault, punctured here and there with stars!” 
After alternately defining and demolishing theories, Signor 
Biagi traces through the ages the chronology of the melodrama— 
that much-abused ancestress of the modern lyric drama—with, 
despite his endorsement of Massimo d’Azeglio’s “ La musica é un 
mistero,” commendable lucidity, and with as commendable an 
absence of pedantry ; thus worthily bringing to a close a series of 
essays of equal literary and historic value. 


Signor Zumbini gives the first place in his Studies in Italian 
Titerature to a woman, “for,” he says, “the woman whose 
genius and teaching place her on a par with man is a special 
glory of our race, of that Renaissance which was a scientific and 
social revelation made by Italy to the world. ... Vittoria 
Colonna, supreme among the notable Italian women of her time, 
marks the highest grade of perfection which feminine genius had 
~then attained ; and is, therefore, a shining example of one of the 
few national achievements in which we have not yet been 
surpassed by aliens.” It is evident that Signor Zumbini has no 
fear that the “New Woman” will wrest the sceptre from the 
object of his literary devotion. For the great lady and sweet 
singer whom he celebrates practise? neither medicine nor law 
outside the sacred circles of home and cloister, neither did she 
concern herself with the Stock Exchange, or address enthusiastic 
temperance meetings. She was simply “the greatest idealist of 
-hertime.” While the “ Petrarchisti” were lacking in spontaneity 
and sincerity, the form initiated by their master was to Vittoria 
Colonna the natural expression of her dominant thought; the 
love of “a soul bound by divine and natural will to another 
soul” (Rime Varie, Son. cxvi.), and her genius reached its 
greatest heights in those parts of the “Canzoniere” in which 
she sang this pure, passionate, and enduring love. By ample 
quotation from the Rime Sacre and her letters, Signor Zumbini 
establishes the preponderance of the spirit over the letter in her 
intense religious feeling, and thence deduces her sympathy 
with the Reformation. Her head was in the clouds, her dreams 
were ecstasies, yet never did she lose touch with earth. “ Con- 
soler, benefactress, heroic in charity, having ever before her the 
voluntary martyrdom of a God... . Beatrix and Laura owe 
their immortality to the great poets they inspired; Vittoria 
Colonna, at once heroine and poet, owes hers to herself.” Other 
“ Studies” in this volume include Alfieri’s “Saul and Misogallo,” 
a comparative essay on “ Italian and Foreign Sepulchral Poetry,” 
“Orlando Furioso,” “Criticisms of the Critical Principles and 
Teachings of Settembrini and Vico,” and one on “ Folengo as a 
Precursor of Cervantes.” 

The “ Critical Essays ” (Saggi Critict di Letterature Straniere) 
of Signor Carlo Segré form a companion volume to the above, 
being published at the same time and in the same form. They 
include studies on Goethe’s view of Hamlet, whence the in- 
genious essayist deduces the spiritual genealogy of Faust; on 
Falstaff—the Falstaff of history, of Shakspeare, and of Verdi. 


Why not of Boito, whose conception of the jolly knight, as 
revealed by his superb adaptation, deserves to rank with 
Wilhelm Meister’s conception of the melancholy Dane P—on 
Tasso seen through Goethe's spectacles, on the first Napoleon 
through Marbot’s, on Cooper as compared with Loti, concluding 
with the dictum that “people will continue to delight in the 
creations of Fenimore Cooper, to shed tears over the trials of 
Harvey Birch and Fanny, and to smile at the dialogues of 
Manuel and Borroughcliffe, long after the Eastern phantasms, the 
Icelandic mists, and the vague images of Rarahu and Azizade shal} 
have melted in the gloom of implacable forgetfulness.” 

La Vita e le Opere di Alfredo Tennyson contains the most ex- 
haustive study of the Laureate’s work which has yet appeared in 
Italian. It is enriched not only by copious illustrative quotations 
from Lord Tennyson’s verse, but by notes gathered from every 
available source since the beginning of his career. “ We wil) 
not,” says Signor Paolo Bellezza, “ begin our study of the life 
and works of the Laureate without convincing our readers of the 
fact that he was judged by his own countrymen in ways the 
most diverse and contradictory .... for the very reason that 
our critics and men of letters are apt to see in him the greatest of 
modern English poets, incontestably recognized as such.” It is 
curious that so discerning and able a critic should opine that 
Tennyson, far from being “ bright as light and clear as wind,” as 
he himself has defined the “poet's mind,” should be lacking in 
lucidity. To Signor Bellezza he sometimes appears to be 


From overfineness unintelligible. 


The music of this Anglo-Saxon verse appeals more than its 
thought to the Italian commentator who, while deprecating any 
intention of “placing” the Laureate in or outside the hierarchy 
of great poets, avers in conclusion that “it is incontestable that 
Tennyson is a great artist, it is contestable that he is a great 
poet.” It is not less curious that Signor Bellezza’s keen appre- 
ciation of the value of word and letter as employed by the 
Laureate should not have deterred him from “doing into” 
Italian the Last Poems of Alfred Tennyson in a separate 
volume which may, however, serve to elucidate to the Latin mind 
that thought which the Anglo-Saxon one has already counted 
and not found wanting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Edited by the Duc D’'AUDIFFRET- 
Pasquier. Translated by Cuartes E, Rocne. Vol. III. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


J tee Pasquier Memoirs, as we remarked when dealing with 

the second volume, are decidedly stronger in the personal 
note, and present a fuller record of the times from the moment 
that the author enters upon the Napoleonic period. As the 
revolutionary epoch recedes Chancellor Pasquier’s reminiscences 
acquire a livelier air and fresher interest. Perhaps this result 
may be ascribed to the magnetism of Napoleon, though much 
of it is due to the awakened political sympathies of the writer 
and his keen interest in the fortunes of the Bourbons and the fall 
of Napoleon, The present volume is concerned with scarcely 
more than two years. The chief interest centres in the account 
of the Congress of Vienna and the dramatic events of the 
Hundred Days. With regard to the Congress, much of what is 
here recorded is told at secondhand. Talleyrand is the witness, 
and it is noteworthy that Chancellor Pasquier does not doubt, as 
many have done, the sincerity of Talleyrand’s zeal in urging the 
banishment of Murat and the crowning of Ferdinand IV. as King 
of Naples. Nor does he doubt his sincerity with respect to his 
proposals in the question of Saxony. He insinuates that, while 
the Congress was busy enough with the question what should be 
done with Murat, every one concerned was agreed in postponing 
the more important question of what should be done with 
Napoleon until the affair of the intercepted letter from Murat to 
Napoleon. He declares that it was suggested by General de Pozzo, 
and Wellington and Talleyrand agreed in the suggestion, that 
Napoleon should be transported at once to St. Helena. He con- 
siders the want of even ordinary precaution to keep Napoleon 
securely guarded in Elba as altogether inexplicable. He reports 
a curious conversation (p. 163) in explanation of the channel by 
which Napoleon received in Elba information of all that was 
taking place in Paris. Napoleon’s blunder in flying from the field 
of Waterloo to Paris, and his conduct of the campaign, are 
somewhat severely criticized. 


Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 
London: Nichols & Co. 1894. 


Mme. Ducrest’s recollections are lighter in kind, and of a more 


By Mme. Ducrest. 2 vols. 
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discursive character, than Chancellor Pasquier’s. Her connexion 
with the “ Courts of Navarre and Malmaison” began some years 
after the divorce of the Empress Josephine, yet the anecdotes 
that enliven these volumes are by no means confined to that 
She relates, for instance, the true account of the 
prophecy of the Martinique “sorceress,” who foretold that the 
future Josephine de Beauharnais would one day become “ Queen 
of France”—which, by the way, she never did become. Then 
there is told, in the correspondence of the second volume, the not 
less wonderful story of the woman who signalled the good news 
of Thermidor, by means of robes and pierre, to the agitated 
prisoners. Mme. Ducrest’s strong Legitimist convictions 
strengthen the impression left by her testimony to Josephine’s 
goodness of heart, in which, indeed, all competent witnesses are 
as one. She plainly hints that the ex-Express was the only 
friend she and her mother possessed at Malmaison. Her pictures 
of the society that surrounded Josephine are brightly drawn and 
full of interest. Her musical talents, inherited from her mother, 
who taught music in London when forced by the Revolution to 
fly from Paris, threw her much into the world of musicians. 
She tells some good stories of Méhul, Cherubini, Grétry, and 
other composers of the day. Some of them are corrective of the 
fond delusion of Frenchmen that Napoleon was in all things a 
Frenchman, His prejudice in favour of Italians is well shown 
by his support of Paésiello, and by the amusing trick played 
upon him by Méhul, who succeeded in passing off a one-act opera 
of his own as an Italian work. From overture to finish Napoleon 
was loud in his praise of the supposed Italian opera, declaring 
that there was no good music but Italian. Altogether this 
English version of Mme. Ducrest should find many readers. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, By ANATOLE LERoy- 
Translated by Zenaipe A. Racoziy. Part L. 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

This instalment of the American translation of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s work on Russia comprises chiefly the author's views 
on administration and government, judicial procedure, and the 
subject of judicial and other reforms. Nearly everybody in 
Russia, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, is agreed upon the fit- 
ness of changing the existing form of government ; but what they 
all dread is the adaptation of recognized Western institutions. 
They would not imitate, and are all desirous of something new—a 
fully equipped and entirely original system, national, indigenous, 
Russian, Slavic. As a Frenchman, he is fully aware that, should 
a Russian revolution be precipitated, however much it may differ 
from the French Revolution, there is still only one Revolution in 
history and only one precedent of revolution. There are Rus- 
sians, he tells us, who would feel humiliated at being made free 
“after the manner of a little decrepit, rotten Western people like 
the English or the Belgians.” While Russians abound who hold 
this noble ideal of a free people, the French Revolution is little 
likely to be dethroned from its bad eminence in history. 


Lovein Idleness : a Bar Harbour Tale. By F, Marton CRawForD- 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

If dialogue is the test of the novelist’s command of the 
technique of his art, the dialogue of this short story does un- 
questionably prove Mr. Marion Crawford to be a master. The 
story is almost entirely told through the dialogue, which has 
extraordinary potency, both as to the revealing quality and the 
suggesting. Incident there is, of course, yet it is quite secondary 
in importance. Nothing could be simpler than the construction 
of the story, nor more direct than the action of it. The heroine 
is an admirable study and something new to fiction. She is a 
frank-hearted creature. Her candour is of the whitest kind, and 
she has that dreadful gift of divination, surpassing mere in- 
tuition, which sometimes falls to candid spirits, to the sore dis- 
comfiture of the clever. She has two admirers, and her relations 
with these and three maiden sisters, who are delightfully 
sketched, form the pith of a most fascinating story. 


Coridon's Song; and other Verses. [Illustrated by 
Tuomson. With an Introduction by Dosson. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Thomson's clever and diverting drawings and Mr. Austin 
Dobson's excellent critical introduction are alike congenial to 
the spirit of these old songs, the majority of which belong to the 
century in which Mr. Dobson delights and finds his inspiration. 
Gay, Fielding, Swift, are here represented, with Shakspeare, 
Izaak Walton, D'Urfey, the exquisite song “Who liveth so 
merrily” from Thomas Ravenscroft’s song-book, Deuteromelia, 
and the admirable “Sir Dilberry Diddle.” The book that con- 
tains these gems of old-fashioned songs is the prettiest book 
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conceivable, in which all things are in accord—songs, illustrations, 
and editorial comment. 


Hamlyn. By Henry 


The Recollections of Geo 
New Edition. With a Memoir by Clement Shorter. London: 
Ward, Lock, & Bowden, Lim. 1894. 


There may be some, but assuredly there cannot be many, of 
the readers of Mr, Shorter’s memoir of the author of Geoffry 
Hamlyn, prefixed to the present edition, who might imagine that 
Henry Kingsley was something of a neglected genius, whose fate 
it has been to have been wholly eclipsed by the fame of his 
brother Charles. The assumption is entirely baseless, though it 
is characteristic of the fallacious importance attached in these 
days to mere “chatter” in print about a writer and his works by 
those who provide the chatter and those to whom it is purveyed, 
It is a little late to “discover” Henry Kingsley now. Some one 
will be finding out Charles Reade next. Such a course of pioneer- 
ing can only be sincerely undertaken by the very young reviewer 
who writes as if fiction begins with Dickens and science with 
Charles Darwin. For some thirty years Henry Kingsley’s three 
novels, Geoffry Hamlyn, Ravenhoe, and The Hillyars and the 
Burtons, have enjoyed great popularity, and have been highly 
esteemed by critics of fiction. The fact is notorious, to readers 
and publishers alike, and we hope the new edition will be as 
popular as the old. It cannot be more so. 


London Up to Date. By Grorce Avevustus Sata. London: 
A. & C. Black. 1894. 

This volume will serve to remind many people of the utter 
disappearance of the London described by Mr. Sala some five 
and thirty years ago in Twice Round the Clock. They will like 
the book better than the reminder. It is a cheery book, and 
should be read in conjunction with Mr. Sala’s older record. 
Thus may a laggard memory be stirred to a right estimate of 
the gains or losses of new London. As to this question Mr. 
Sala is somewhat optimistic. If he drops the tear for the 
vanished opera-house in the Haymarket, he rejoices in the 
removal of Temple Bar. He regrets the destruction of the 
colonnade in the Quadrant of Regent Street, yet considers 
Northumberland Avenue a “noble thoroughfare” and the 
Natural History Museum “stately.” Only one of the hideous 
modern buildings that disgrace the Embankment is named by 
him with disfavour. Mr. Sala touches on many topics in his 
chatty, discursive way, and is most interesting, we find, when 
most reminiscent, which happily he frequently is. 


Phantastes. By Grorce MacDonatp. 
Illustrations by John Bell. 
1894. 

It is some years since we read Dr. MacDonald's charming 
romance of fairy-land, and it is a pleasure to revive our recollec- 
tions of the adventures of the shadow-haunted Anodos in the 
pretty edition before us, which Mr. Bell has illustrated with 
considerable sympathy and grace. The spell still holds, and here 
is still the ethereal land of moonlight and fantasy. In a brief 
space—some few pages suflice—we are enveloped by a “dim 
memory of light,” like that which illuminates the court of the 
fairy palace from the moon-reflecting water of the porphyry 
fountain. In the language of sensibility, in short, it all comes 
back again. While we may envy those who read Phantastes for 
the first time, it is one of those books which is delightful to read 
“ Apres tant dé jours,” as Mr. Swinburne sweetly sings. 


New edition, with 
: Chatto & Windus, 


The ey tonne Lisbon to India, 1505-6. Being an Account 
and Journal, by AtBERIcUs VesPuccivs. Translated from 
the contempo Flemish, and edited, with Prologue and 
Notes, by C. H. . London: B, F. Stevens. 1894. 

Mr. Coote raises some nice points affecting the voyages of 

Vespucci and the bibliography of Vespucci in his “ pro- 

logue ” to this reprint of an exceedingly rare Flemish book in the 

British Museum Library, in which is set forth the account of a 

voyage to the East Indies by Vespucci, undertaken at “the will 

and command of Emanuel, the most serene King of Portugal.” 

This book bears the imprint of Jan van Doesborch, at Antwerp, 

December 1508. Only one other copy is known to exist at 

present, and this is in the Carter-Brown Library at Providence, 

Rhode Island. This “small quarto of twelve leaves,” which Mr. 

Coote has reproduced with its woodcuts in facsimile, with an 

interleaved translation by Mr. G. F. and Mrs. Barwick, has 

escaped the notice of authorities in Vespuccian literature, and 
remained unnoticed, it would seem, for nearly forty years, in the 

British Museum. Mr. Coote's case for the authenticity of the 

document is clearly stated, The chief matter of interest lies in 

“the hitherto unidentified letter” of Vespucci, which gives, . 
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point by point, an account of the voyage from Lisbon to India 
in the form of a journal. This letter is dated 1500; but the 
date, Mr. Coote argues, is erroneous, as internal evidence shows. 
He has added, therefore, the words “and five” to it, as the 
events described and the months and days mentioned in the 
letter coincide with those narrated of the expedition of Fran- 
cisco de Almeida in 1505-6, Whatever may be decided by 
expert geographers as to the attribution of the book, it is cer- 
tainly extremely curious to find the name of Vespucci associated 
with a Portuguese voyage to India, and at so early a date, in 
& genuine contemporary imprint of the Antwerp press. 


Evolution and Ethics; and other Essays. 
HAvxtey, London: Macmillan & Co. 


“ This, the ninth, volume of Mr. Huxley’s “Collected Essays” 

comprises reprints of comparatively recent writings on subjects 
of a more or less controversial nature. The most distant in 
point of time is “ Science and Morals,” a reply to certain charges 
made in the Fortnightly by Mr. W. 8, Lilly. There are also 
the “ Letters” on the Salvation Army and other contributions 
published with the title “Social Diseases and Worse Remedies,” 
the admirable essays on “The Struggle for Existence in Human 
Society,” and on “ Capital—the Mother of Labour.” The most 
important additions in the volume take the form of “ Pro- 
legomena” to the Romanes Lecture on “Evolution and Ethics,” 
the aim of which is the fuller exposition and more elaborate 
statement of the truth of the apparent paradox that “ ethical 
nature, while born of cosmic nature, is necessarily at enmity with 
its parent.” The practice of the “ethically best” involves, and 
ever must involve, strife with “the cosmic nature born with us,” 
yet if we are to advance that struggle must be fought out con- 
tinuously. Ethical nature, says Mr. Huxley, will always have 
to reckon with a powerful and tenacious enemy in “ cosmic 
nature.” That unresting foe is not to be subdued to purely 
ethical ends in a few centuries only. There is much in the 
terms and character of Mr. Huxley’s argument that suggests 
a theological analogy. We are reminded of the subjugation of 
the old Adam. Very different are the relations of Capital and 
Labour presented by Mr. Huxley. Labour is something of a 
revolted daughter bent upon forcing iniquitous claims upon her 
beneficent parent. 


Czar and Sultan. B 
smith; London: 
Limited. 

Not entirely successful is the attempt Mr. Forbes makes in this 
book to employ in the service of fiction his experiences as a war 
correspondent in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. The“ British 
lad” whose adventures are supposed to be set forth is a shadowy, 
if not an illusive, presence in this record of war. We are by no 
means absorbed in his adventures, such as they are, and are 
scarcely conscious that Mr. Forbes is intent upon any other under- 
taking than showing how fields were won, as he has shown before. 
He gives us, in fact, his own recollections of Gourko and Skobe- 
leff, of the fighting at the Schipka Pass, at Plevna, and so forth, 
and combines these recollections with those of other chroniclers 
and correspondents. There is much that is vigorous and rousing 
in the scenes described by him, but the novelty and piquancy that 
were to be expected of a British lad’s impressions of the war are 
singularly absent from the narrative. 


Seven Thousand Words often Mispronounced. A Complete 
Handbook of Difficulties in English Pronunciation. By 
Henry P. Puyre. Fourth edition, London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 


The success of this Pronouncing Dictionary would seem to 
prove that there are many who find it useful. Some 1,400 words 
are added to the present edition of Mr. Phyfe’s work. The refer- 
ences, we note, are almost invariably to American authorities, 
and these frequently differ, like other doctors, and also from 
English authorities. Thus, “suicidal” is to be pronounced 
“ sii-is-i’-dal,” though “ Worcester places the accent on the first 
syllable.” “Thames (river in England)” is “Témz.” “Thames 
(river in Connecticut)” is “Thimz.” Custom is a tyrant in 
these matters. Worcester still retains the old-fashioned pro- 
nunciation of “balcony,” with the accent on the penultimate, 
but no authority now holds to the similar pronunciation of 
“theatre,” which was general in the seventeenth century. 


New editions we have of Mr. W. CO. Gray’s Camp-Fire Musings 
(Edinburgh : Douglas), in which the author replies to the ques- 
tion, “ May Ladies go?” with a hearty affirmative, supplying 

ical hints as to outfit and other matters; a “new version” 
of The Flying Haleyon, by Colonel Richard Henry Savage 


By Tuomas H. 
1894. 


ARCHIBALD Forses. Bristol: Arrow- 
impkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., 


(Routledge & Sons); and Parry’s Third Voyage and Fenimore | 
Cooper’s Deerslayer, two recent additions to Messrs. Blackie’s 


“School and Home Library.” ? 


We have also received Vol. IV. of. the New Technical 
Educator (Cassell & Co.); Moravian and Silesian Miners, by 
Bryno Kapretes, LL.D., Vol. I. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
statistics of social’ and economic conditions; Historical Progress 
and Ideal Socialism, by J. Surety Nicnotson, M.A. (A. & ©, 
Black); Eton and the Labour Question, by Grorrry Drace 
(Eton: Drake); Church Organization, Accounts, and Audit, by 
Henry Carper (Skeffington & Co.); Interludes, 
second series, by Honace Suita (Macmillan & Co.); Part 37 of 
the illustrated edition of J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People (Macmillan & Co.); Part 6 of the English edition 
of Professor Kerner’s Natural History of Plants, translated by 
Professor OrtveR (Blackie & Son); The Book of the Fair, Part 19, 
dealing with the paintings and sculpture of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion (Chicago: Bancroft Company), illustrated with good repro- 
ductions; and the current issue of The English Mechanic (Strand 
Newspaper Co.), a popular and well-illustrated record of scientific 
and industrial progress and invention. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertoke to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SatuRDAY REvIEw should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 SourHamPpTon STREET, STRAND, 
Lonpon, or to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 

Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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URY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
Cras PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. — The 
d Seats and 4s. ; 


CRSA PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. — The 


popeaton to the Coveted Palace on SATURDAYS is now ONE SHILLING 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. A History. Com- 


prising a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and pened 
Political, Religious, and Mili Affairs of land 
during his time. By Samugt HarpEN OnuRcH. Wi Portrait and Plans 
of Marston Moor and Naseby. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


CICERO and the FALL of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. By J. L. SrracHaN-Davipson, M.A.. Fellow of Balliol wT 
Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. ; 
burgh, 68. (HeRoEs oF THE NaTIONS 

The WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 
Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Collected, Edited, and 


Chronologically arranged by Moncurg D. Oonway. In course of publication. 
£m, 8vo. gilt tops, 12s, 6d, each, Uniform with the Editor’s “ Life of 


Vol. I, 1774-1779, 12s. 6d. ! Vol. Il, 1779-1792. [Just ready. 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and the RUS- 
SIANS. By ANATOLE Lrnoy- BEAULIEU. Translated from Lae French by 
Z. A. RaGozin, Author of “The Story of Assyria.” “ The Story of Chaldea,”’ 
&c. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps. Price per Volume, 12s, 6a. 
Vol. I. THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS, (Ready. 
Vol. Il. THE INSTITUTIONS. (Ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
axp NEW YORK. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCLVIII. 
will be published on OCTOBER 17, 1894, 
CONTENTS : 

1. THE STRIKE OF A SEX. 

2. LADY DUFFERIN’S POEMS AND VERSES. 

3. THB EARLIEST HISTORY OF BABYLONIA, 

4. REMBRANDT AND HIS ART. 

5. BUCHAN. 

6. ROUSSEAUISM REVISED. 

7. LORD WOLSELEY’S MARLBOROUGH. 

8. THE ABUSE OF STATISTICS. 

9. LOPE DE VEGA. 

10. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS, 

11. NOVELS OF ADVENTURE AND MANNERS. 

12, ALEXANDER’S GENERALS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘NEW WORK BY MRS. WOODS. 
On October 15. Crown 8yo. 68. 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “Esther Vanhomrigh,” “A Village Tragedy,” “ Lyrics and Ballads,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day is published, price 8s. 64. 
A NATURALIST on the PROWL; or, in the Jungle. 


By Exa. With 80 Illustrations by R. A. Sterndale, F.Z.S. 


Forms {the Third in a Trio of Works by an Author recognized as the “ Enter- 
taining Naturalist,” whose wit and humonar, combined with accurate science and 
remarkable powers of observation, render him a valued instructor in the art of 
“how to observe” as well as a most and entertaining companion. 


The other Works of the Trio are :— 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. 53 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. 6s. Amusingly describing the Tribes of Native Servants in an 
Anglo-Indian Bungalow. 


THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 50 Illustrations. 


Fifth Edition. 8s.6d. Entertainingly describing the Animal Surroundings 
of the Bungalow. 


W. THACKER & CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THAOKER, SPINK, & CO., CALCUITA. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Vice-PresidentsRt. Hon. W. M.P.. The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


Trustees_Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Right Hon. ant an LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
gy F 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Coun’ Members. Reading Room from Ten to Half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth ifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


ready, Fifty eighth Edition, price 2s. 


(THE CHILD'S G GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, Kent & Co., Limited. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post ot following rates 
per annum, paid in advance 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ..... coo 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, lon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
for India, Chow, Bors Barmah, Cayon, Monbase 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 


BTEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete Edition, Revised by the Author in 1892, 


In 4 volumes, price 4s. in paper; 8s. in cloth; of 
10s. cloth gilt. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
SERIES, 


Complete Edition, Revised by the Author, of “ Th 
Autocrat,” “The Poet,’ and “* The Professor” at 
the Breakfast Table. 
In 6 vols. price 1s. each in paper, and 2s. in cloth. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in crown 8vo. 3 vols 
at 10s. 6d. each. 


EDINBURGH: 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


LONDON: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


SPECIAL LIST 


Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 


LONDON: 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS OFFERED BY BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15 Piccadilly, London, at the Cash Prices affixed. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


THE GEORGIAN BOOK of WISDOM and LIES : 
a BOOK of TRADITIONAL STORIES from comes in ASIA. 
lated by OLIveR WarpDnop, from the original of Sulkhan-Saba Ortelial 
8vo. 250 printed in black and red. 42s. 
This is the first work ever translated into English from th e Georgian adam, 
Folk-lore collectors and lovers of racy Eastern stories should welcome this volume. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Translated by Wix11am 
Gomme. 3 vols, large 4to. printed with —~ type specially cut from Mr. 
Morris's patterns, with ornamental d borders ed by William 

Morris, and 2 page Woodcuts from by E. 


Nearly out of print, only a few Copies remain for sale. 
A aon Edition of the book as originally printed by Caxton about 1484, with a 
Glossary of such words as are enews to general readers, and some Bibliographical 
Memoranda, Edited by Frep. 8. ELLIs and WiLLIAM Morris, 


THE RECUYELL of the HISTORIES of TROYE. 
eee by Wiui1am Caxton. A New Edition of the First Book printed 
in English, BLACK LETTER, 2 vols. large 4to. in black and red, 300 La 
printed, all issued bound in vellum, £7 7s. 
PRINTED ON VELLUM, 2 vols. 4to. only five thus 
Patil be had for £50. 

The "hon is ornamented very richly with woodcut ornaments entirely ee po 
William Morris. No labour or expense has been sparei on them, and they 
great variety. The semi-Gothic type designed by Mr. Morris (with cea 

regard to legibility) appears in this book for the first time. 


THE HISTORYE of REYNARD the FOXE. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Witttam Caxtox. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1481. 300 to be printed, 10 Copies on vellum, by Mr. WILLIAM Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. 1 vol. 4to. uniform with the “ Recuyell,” £4 4s. 1893. 

This translation of Caxton’s is one of his very best works as to style; and being 
translated from a kindred tongue is delightful as mere language. In its rnde 
joviality, and simple and direct delineation of character, it isa thoroughly good 
representative of the famous ancient Beast Epic. 


CYCLOPEDIA of PAINTERS and PAINTINGS. 
Edited by JonN Denison CHAMPLIN, jun. Critical Editor, Caarues C. 
Perkins, Corresponding Member of the French Institute. 4 vols. 4to. with 
more than 2,000 Illustrations, half-bound morocco, £5 1888. 

—— The same, LARGE PAPER, with extra Engravings of famous Artists, 4 vols. 
royal 4to. boards, rare, £18 18s. 

Only 25 Aen were thus printed for the English market. 

THe CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS is not only a fuller Biographical 
Dictionary than now exists of the Painters of all Times and Schools, including 
— contemporaries, but it is as well a Dictionary of Works : ; and in a form 

hich the ope branch of information is as i 


separate icles, ptions of _ work, its date, 
its place of preservation, its history oy the time of leaving t! he Painter's 
notices of its replicas and copies, the names of its engravers, and such other facts 
as make the account as nearly as possible exhaustive. 


CYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. Edited 
by Joun Denison CHAMPLIN, jun. Critical Editor, WILLIAM F. Apruorr. 
ith more than 1,000 Illustrations. 3 vols. large 4to. decorated parchment 
binding, uniform with “ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings.” This Edition 
is limited to 50 Numbered Copies for England, and these are nearly all taken 

up. Subscription price, £i2 12s. New York, SCRIBNER’s Sons, 1889-91. 


LIPPMANN’S’ FACSIMILES: Engravings and 
WOODCUTS by OLD MASTERS. Sec. XV-XIX, reproduced in facsimile 
by the Imperial Press at Berlin, and published under the direction of Dr. Fr. 
Lippmann. Imperial folio, each Series consisting of 50 splendid a 
cloth £5 5s. 1893-94, 

The Five Series taken together are charged £21. 


FACSIMILES of 103 CHOICE EXAMPLES of 


HISTORICAL and ARTISTIC BOOK-BINDING, from the 15th to 
the 18th centuries. Printed in Colours and Gold to the exact semblance of 


the ori 
bookbinders Se «Spee Ten Parts in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 
half-morocco, £10 1 


GILLRAY’S CARICATURES. Printed from the 
Original Plates, all engraved by Himself between 1779 and 1810 ; comprising 
the best Political and Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the Third, 
in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 large volume, atlas folio 
(exactly uniform with the original Bogart, as sold by the advertiser), half- 
bound, morocco extra, gilt edges, £7 1849, 


A Volume of Suppressed Plates, balf-bound, 
uniform with the preceding, £: 

A Volume of 
GILLRAY’S CARICATURES, com amusing Political History 


prising a very 
of the Reign of George the Third, by Taos. Wrieut, Esq., and R. H. Bvans 
Esq. (Edited by Henry G. Bonn, and arranged according to the dates a 


GRUNER’S SPECIMENS of ORNAMENTAL ART, 
selected from the best Models of the Classical (RAPHARL, &c.). 
folio, 80 very large Plates, most of which are most executed in 
gold and colours, with a 4to. vol. of Descri (published at £12 12s. in 
cloth), 2 vols. new half-morocco, gilt edges, £7 10s. 1850. 

This work has now become very scirce, and is in general mest as the best 

BOOK of CLASSICAL ORNAMENT. Copies have sold at sales £14 14s. and 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 10 vols.—The 


SUPPLEMENTAL NIGHTS, 6 vols,—together 16 vols, 8vo. cloth, £28. 
Completed 1881. 


The SUPPLEMENTAL NIGHTS. 6 vols. 
cloth, £6 68. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. E. Warrs’ 
Translation of CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. In 5 vols. small 4to. Sub- 
scription price, £4. 1887-39. 

This is considered by all competent i <y 4 be the best of all the English trans- 
lations of the great Spanish romance. e of Cervantes, by Mr, Watts, which 
forms the first volume, is a masterpiece, bg hy throughout upon sound historical 
research. The Index which terminates the work is most exhaustive, and is the only 
complete Index ever added to any English edition of Don Qaixote. 


CATHEDRALS (The GREAT) of the WORLD: being 
a Collection of 130 Full-page Plates executed in Photogravure, with explava- 
tory and descriptive text by — H, ALLEN. 2 vols. folio, cloth (pub- 
lished at £6 6a,), reduced to New York (? 1885). 


CONTRIBUTIONS towards a DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS, also of some Foreign Collectors, whose 
Libraries are incorporated in English Collections, or whose Books are chiefly 
met with in England. 

Five Parts are now published, illustrated by Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Book Plates, each Part, 1s. 6d. 1892-94, 


CONSTABLE’S GRAPHIC WORKS, many of them 
now first published, comprising 40 large and highly-finished Mezzotinto 
Engravi bw on Steel, by Davip Lucas; with short descriptive Letterpress 
Folio (published at £5 half-morocce, gilt. top, 


THE CYCLOPEDIA of INDIA, and of EASTERN 
and SOUTHERN ASIA, Commercial, Industrial, and Scientific Products of 
the Mineral, Veyetable, "and Animal Kingdoms, Useful Arts, and Manufac- 
tures. By Surgeon-General EpwarpD BaLrour, Third Edition, in 3 vols. 
of 3,628 pages (published at £5 5s.), now offered for 28a, 1885, 


DANCE of DEATH (Fhe). By Hans Hosetn. The 
full Series of Wood-Engravin; in Phototype from the Koval 
and Original Editions. Biited by Dr. F. Director of the 
Print-room, Berlin. 1 vol. 12mo, half-bound, uncut, 7s, 6d. 

The only Edition which supplies in one volume ALU Holbein’s designs ey the 

“ Dance of Death,” not found thus collected in any original edition. 


ELTON’S ORIGINS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
CHARLES I, ELTon, — y, sometime Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford; one 
of Her Majesty’s Counsel ; Author of “ The Tenures of Kent”; “ The Law 
of Commons and oy Lands” ; “ The Law of Copyholds and Customary 
Tenures of Land ” ; “ Norway, the Road and = _ &c. Second Edition, 
Revised. Stout 8vo. with historical Maps, clot! 1890. 


HUNTER (Sir W. W.)—IMPERIAL GAZETTEER 


of INDIA. Second and greatly ny ry Edition. bo vols. 8vo. (published 
at £3 33.), neatly half-bound morocco, 3.s. ndia Office, 1885-87. 


INDIA: The OLD EAST INDIA COMPANY. The 
Register of Letters of the Governour and Company of Merchants of London, 
trading into the East Indies, 1600-1619. Edited by Sir Groree Binpwoop, 
M.D., K.C.1.E., assisted by Wriu1am Foster, B.A. 1 stout vol. 8vo. Intro- 
duction, Ixxxiv a the ‘Letters, pp. 1-504: the Index, 505-550; the Trade 
mark, designed by G. Haité, one leaf, cloth, 42s. 1893. 

Of the 200 Copies "printed for sale very few remain. 

This Register of io, hidden in obscurity for nearly 300 years, gives the best 
picture of the early English trade operations which led to the establishment of the 
power of the East a Company. 

A carefully made Index makes these valuable Letters a ready book of reference. 


IRELAND: (C.) Rerum Hibernicarum 
ScrIPTOREs veteres, quibus Editor preefixit: de Fontibus Historie genuine 
Hibernorum, eorumque Chronologia, deque antiquissimis Codicibus literis 
Hibernicis ante Seculum X exaratis; Grecorum et Romanorum Testimonia, 
itemque 8. Patricii Epistole, Ficci Hymnus, et Gilde Modudii Carmen de 
Regibus Hibernie ; domesticoram Annalium chronologic rationes, &c. 


4 vols, 4to. facsimiles of Irish MSS. boards, £20. 
Buckinghamie, 1814-26. 


fae mag 80 as to be applicable to all collections). 8vo. half-bound 
uniform with the folio volume of Caricatures to which it refers, £1. 1851. 


—— The 3 vols. together, uniformly bound, £9 10s. 
1 51, 


ITALIAN WOOD-ENGRAVING: the Art of Wood- 
Engraving in Italy in the Fifteenth Century, F. LippMANN. 8vo. 
with many fine facsimiles of Barly Woodcuts, half-morocco, 20s. 1889. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


*," 4 Packet of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and Curious Books will be sent for Six Penny Stamps. 
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MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE COMPLETE WO! WORKS of ALFRED 


‘LORD TENNYSON. In 1 volume. With Portrait engraved on steel by 
G. J. Stodart. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTS- 


Their Work A ry | of Art to-day, with 
hnical estions. OSEPH PENNELL. ew Enlarged Edition, 
with over 400 Demy 4to. 42s. net, 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. A 


or Verbal Index to Words. Phrases, and 


A. 
Demy 4to. cloth, £2 28, net; 


(Copies of the Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application.) 
TIMES.—* Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 
Apotr Ermay. Translated by H.M. Timarp. With 400 Illustrations and 
11 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from its Com- 


mencement to the Close of the Independence ot the Greek Nation. By 
Apotr Hotm. Translated from tue German. In 4 vols. Vol. I. To the 
End of the Sixth Century 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 


HOUSE of LORDS. By Luxe Owen Pixz, of the Public Record Office. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LOVE in IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. 
By F. Manion Crawrorp, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Motesworta. 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry C.B. 


2 vols. With Portraits. Globe 8vo, 10s, Senses. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. 


With Introduction by CuarLorTe M. Yonex. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
([GoLpEs TREASURY SERIES, 


THE USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


Joun Lussock, D.C.L., F.B.8. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. By Seipen L. Wurrcoms, A.M. With an Introduc- 
tion of Literature in Columbia College. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. 


the Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. B. Intaxo 8 
y WORTH, 


THE WORD and the WAY ; or, the Light of 


TEXT-BOOK of the DISEASES of TREES. 


By Professor R. Hartic. Translated by Dr. W. Somervitix. Professor of 
Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham College of Science. With a Preface 
MARSHALL WarD, F.B.S. Medium 8vo. with numerous I\lus- 


FROM the GREEKS to DARWIN. An 


Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By Henry FAIRFIELD 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 8vo. 9s, net. 


THE THEORY of SOUND. 


Rayigiou, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 12s. 


MANUAL of PHYSICO-CHEMICAL MEA- 
. 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. net, 


MACMILLAN & O0., LONDON. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Entirely NEW EDITION, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth ...... £5 00 
Or -Half-calf 710 O 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.........- 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most 
eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the 
preparation of this Work. 

thoroughly 


“ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
‘up to date,’ get Chambers’s Encyclopeedia.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be —., 


“ This edition of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever 
published.’—Speaker. 


Nearly ready. 
CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, Topographical, Statistical, Historical. With pronunciation of the 
more difficult Names of Places, numerous and information 
regarding the origin of Names. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


OLIVIA: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. Motesworra. 


With 8 Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 5s, 


BETTY: a School Girl. By L. T. Megane. With 


8 Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, 5s. 


DIAMOND DYKE; or, the Lone Farm on the Veldt. 
A Story of South African Adventure. By Georce MANVILLE Fenn, Author 
of Rajah of Dah,” “ Dingo Boys,” &c, With 8 Illustrations by W. Boucher. 


POMONA. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “ Jip Cat,” 


“Baby John,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 


THE REBEL COMMODORE (PAUL JONES 


Being Memoirs of the Earlier Adventures of ag Ascott wt By 
Lawson JOHNSTONE. With 6 Illustrations by W. Boucher. 


“ An excellent story, and sure to please a high-spirited boy.’ 5 srl 
THE WHITE KAID of the ATLAS. By J. Mactarzn 


Cozspay. With 6 Illustrations by W.8. Stacey. 3s. 6d. 
“ An admirably written and exciting story of adventure.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE YELLOW GOD. A Tale of some Strange 


Adventures. By Reomalp Honsizy. With 6 Illustrations by W. & 
Btacey. 3s. 6d. 


VANISHED; or, the Strange Adventures of Arthur 
Hawkesleigh. By Davin Ker. Illustrated by W. Boucher. 2s. 6d, 
“ The story is a capital one, picturesque and full of incident.”—, B. Daily Mail. 


ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters and Readers. 
Comprising Selections from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, “Q,” &c. Edited by 
R. C. H. Morison. 2s. 6d. 
“ One of the best books of its kind in the English language.”—Glasgow Citizen. 


ADVENTURE and ADVENTURERS. Being True 
Tales of Daring, Peril, and Heroism. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
A book which will find many appreciative readers amongst boys.” 4 
THISTLE and ROSE. A Story for Girls. By Auy 
Watton. Illustrated by Robert Barnes, 2s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The PRINCESS ROYAL, By 


Wyr.ovg, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


The INTENDED, By H. De Vere Sracroore. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Carey, 


‘Author of “Nellie’s Memories” &c, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PIRITISM, the KEYSTONE of CHRISTIANITY. By 
A. M. Cuzak. ls. (post free, 1s. 2d.) Introduction; Spiritist Doctrine of 
God, of Spirits, of Plurality of Worlds, of Filiation and Relationships, of Spirit 
Protectors, of Virtues and Vices; oo Mediums ; Appendix on Alan Kardee, 
London : Sway SONNENSCHEIN & Co, Paternoster Square, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST: 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 


ROUND the RED LAMP: a Doctor’s Stories. By 
A. Conan Doyie, Author of * Sherlock Holmes,” “ The White Company,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

8. BARING GOULD. 


KITTY ALONE. oF S. Baring Gould, Author of 
ANTHONY HOPE. 
THE | GOD in the CAR. By Anthony Hope, Author 


of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ A Change of Air,” &c. 2 vols. 


“ A strong book, with many brilliant and witty pages. thin 
“It goes deep into the tragedy of life, and gives another proof of Mr. Hope's 
extraordinary versatility.”"—Uaily News. 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
UNDER the RED ROBE. By Stanley Weyman, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France.” New Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by W. E. 


HENLEY and CHARLES WHistey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also 40 Copies on Dutch paper. 21s. net. 
Also 15 Copies on Japanese paper. 42s, net, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

EDITED BY W. E. HENLBY. 
THE LIFE and OPINIONS of TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Laurence Srerye. With an Introduction by Cuartes WuIBLEY, and a 


Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
60 Copies on Japanese vellum. Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 


JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By Charles Waldstein, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, abridge. With a Pootogravure Portrait 
Herkomer. Post 8vo. 5s. 
1so 25 Copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. 
By R. L, Orriey, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, and Fellow of Magdalen. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
THE EARTH. At Introduction to jPhysiography. 


By EvaN SMALL, M.A., Illustrated. Orown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
By E. Jenks, 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A short Account of Local Government, historical and explanatory. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS SERIES. 
WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 


Miss WHITLEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, No. XL. (OCTOBER). Comprere Inpex, Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 64, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS : 

NOTES ;—Law Governing Contract between Parties in Different Countries ; Con- 
ditions on Passenger Tickets; Privileged Occasions; Immunity of Ambas- 
sadors ; The “Living Picture” Cases; Hire and Purchase Agreements; A 
Gambling Case in the Far West, &c. 

CHOSES IN ACTION. By CHARLES Sweet. 

WHAT IS A THING? By the Eprror. 

THE QUASI GRANT OF EASEMENTS IN ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAW. 
By C. C. Finra. 

MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION, By T. K. Nurraut 

SOME POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 

LAW. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Tuomas Barcray, 

BOOK REVIEWS, 

INDEX TO VOLS. I. to X. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s, 


POLLOCK on CONTRACTS. The Principles of Con- 


tract. Being a Treatise on the General Principles relating to the Validity of 
Agreements in the Law of England. Sixth Edition. B Sur FREDERICK 
Pou_ock, Bart., Barrister-at- Law, Author of * The Law of “A Di 

of the Law of Partnership,” &c. 


This day, royal 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


CRIPPS-DAY'S ADULTERATION (Agricultural Fer- 


and Feeding Stuffs). By Faancis H. 
This day, demy 8vo. cloth, 15a. 


LIGHTWOOD'S POSSESSION of LAND. A Treatise 
on Possession of Land; With a Chapter on the Real Property Limitation 
Acts, 1833 and 1874, By Joun M. Ligurwoop, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ) 894. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 


FREETH'’S GUIDE to the NEW DEATH DUTY 
Chargeable under Part 1 of the Finance Act, 1894, with an Introduction, and 
an Appendix containing the Act and the Forms issued for use under it, By 
E. Freura, Depaty-Controller of Legacy and Succession Duties, and Joint- 
Editor of * Trevor's Taxes on Succeasion.” 1894. 


Just ready, royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
LATHOM’S LICENSING ACTS. A Handy Guide to 


the Licensing Acts for the ure of Justices, their Olerk be Practitioners, 
and Licensed Victuallers, With Introduction, By H. THOM, Solicitor, 


Catalogue of Law Works, post free, 
STEVENS & SONS, Liwrrep, 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, 
London, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
Crown 8vo. 63, [On Monday next. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henny PARRY xy D.D., D.C.L., LU.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounsrox, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 


and the Rev. Ropert =< Witrson, D.D., Warden of Keble College. (4 vols. 
8vo.) With Portraits and Illustrations. ‘ols. I, and Il. 36s. (ready), 
Vol. ITI. 18s. (Just published, 


“This volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most im- 
portant period of all in the history of the Oxford Revival.”— Standard. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS : a Series 
of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James ANTHONY Frovups, Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 15s. 

“ These lectures are probably the most fascinating that were ever delivered oe a 
will be acceptable to 


Regius Professor. Mr. Froude’s picture of Erasmus 
English reader for many a year to come.”—Jilustrated London News, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 


Journals and By Sir Epwiy MA. E.. roa 
Autbor of “ Seas ap and 
22 Illustrations in the Text. 8yvo. 1 

“This volume is a varied medley of reminiscences, reflections, and experiences 

.. Marked by a pleasant, ratiopal optimism, and a strong insistence on the keen 

enjoyment so many miss it—from the common sights and 

of even an ordinary English landscape, as well as from the more unfamiliar 

picturesque ae, (which he graphically brings before us) of camp tite in ip 

an Indian ‘district.’ "—Atheneum, 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 
an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic wostties of 
-93. By W. G. Bury a Chapter . & Bavcs, 
Naturalist of the Barque “ Balzna.” ith 2 Maps. 8vo.1 
“ A racy chronicle of a remarkable voyage...... Wy its ye good-humour, 
its graphic narrative, and its abundant illustrations, it is sure to be « successtub 
book of the season.”—North British Daily Mail. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER, By L. B. WatrorD, 


Author of “ Mr, Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ We have here # novel that is the equal of the author's well-known and popular 
Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.” —Udserver. 


MR. ASTOR'S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance of the Future. By Jonn Jacos Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 

“The author of a6 Journey in Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of a. 
very clever artist, has produced a diverting book in the style and manner of Jules 
Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is for the 
most part pure fancy and romance. It is delightful reading and ——— 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Horyvne, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A very vivid fo Nope book, which abounds in strong passages, and is wel) 
throughout...... harrowing and in forcible 
it ‘indeed, the best we have yet of Mr ornung 8.” 
and touching. in, story 


NEW TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; 


and other Australian Tales. By ANDaew Rozertrson, Author of “The 
Squatter.” Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


SIMON VANDERPETTER, and 


lormations. By B. B. Wust, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SIR 


MINDING HIS ANCESTORS. Two Ref 
Author of “ Halt-Hours with the Millionaires.” 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 370, will 


be published on October 16, 
OConTENTS. 

1. LORD WOLSELEY’S LIFE OF 6 FLINT ON THE PHILOSOPHY 

MARLBOROUGH. OF HIsTORY. 

2. ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE FIF- | 7. LOCKY8R'S DAWN OF ASTRO- 
TEENTH CENTURY. NOMY. 

3. THE LONSDALE PAPERS, 

4. THE REPORT OF THE LABOUR 
COMMISSION, 


&. THE LETTERS OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD, 


8& THE SHERIDANS. 

9% PROJECTILES AND BXPLO- 
SIVES IN WAR. 

10. THE BDUCATIONAL ORISIS. 

ll. NAVAL WAR IN THE BAST. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00, 


New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 13, 1894. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 


GLADWYN JEBB. By his Winow. With an Electrogravure Por- 
trait of Mr. Jebb. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready October 17. 


“ Rarely, if ever, in this nineteenth century has a man lived so strange 
and varied an existence. ‘Adventures are to the adventurous,’ the saying 
télls us, and certainly they were to Mr. Jebb. From the time that he 
came to manhood he was a wanderer ; and how it chanced that he survived 
‘the many perils of his daily life is nothing less than a mystery.” 

Extract from Mr. River HaacGarp's Introduction. 


BY BASIL THOMSON. 


The DIVERSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER. 


= Basit Tuomsoy, Author of “South Sea Yarns.” With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. small demy 8vo. [ Shortly. 


BY REV. DR. WACE. 


The CHRISTIAN FAITH and RECENT 
AGNOSTIC ATTACKS. By Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of 
King’s College, London ; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and Chaplain to 

» the Queen. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


BY C. J. WILLS. 


BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL: a Plain Tale. 


Edited by C. J. Wruts, Author of “In the "Land of the Lion and 
»” “ Persia as it is,” &c. &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


BY MR. J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. Locrr Rosrrrson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College. Crown 8vo. 3s, [ This day. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES SETH. 


A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


James Setu, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Brown University, 
Us. S.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ This day. 


BY 8. 8, THORBURN. 


ASIATIC HBOURS, By S. S. 


nu; or, Our Frontier. 
[Zmmediately. 


Bengal Civil Se 
1 vol. with Maps. 


e, of “ 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL TWEEDIE. 


The ARABIAN HORSE: his Country and 


People. By Major General W. Tweepie, C.S.I.,for many years H.B.M.’s 
Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for the Government 
of India in Turkish Arabia. With 7 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. Royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


BY BROWN AND NISBET. 


The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the 
Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and the General seasqumans 
of Woodlands. By James Brown, LL.D. Sixth Edition, fn arged. 

Edited by Jonn Nisset, Author of “ British Forest Trees” 
&c, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 350 lilustrati ms, 423, net. 


BY ANNA M. STODDART AND MBS. HUGGINS. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, SERVANT of GOD. | 


By Anna M. Sropparr. Illustrated by Marcarer L. 


With a new — of Sir Philip Sidney. Small 4to. with a soumy 


designed cover, 53. [ This day. 


BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


FROM SPRING to FALL; or, When Life 


Stirs. By “A Son or THE MarsHes.” Crown Sve. 8s. 6d. 
[ This day. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MINTO. 


The LITERATURE of the GEORGIAN 

A. By the late Witiiam Minto, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 

English Literature and Logic in the University ‘of ‘Aberdeen. Edited, 

with a Biographical Introduction, by Professor Knicut, St. Andrews. 
Post 8vo. 6s. [Jmmediately. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. By 


Mrs. OtipHant. Crown 8vo. 6s. Ready November 1. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND; being the Narrative of 


Mr. Edward Carlyon, of Ellswether, in the County of Northampton, 
and late of the Honourable East India Company’s Service, Gentleman. 
Wrote by his own hand in the year of grace, 1697. Edited, with a 
few Explanatory Notes, by Sypvey U. Grier. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A BANISHED BEAUTY. By Joun Bicxer- 
py«xg, Author of ea in Thule, with Rod, Gun, and Camera,” 
a of the All-Round Angler.” With Illustrations. Crown 


* A sprightly sporting novel......... No lack of "ea 


RAGNAROK: a Tale of the White Christ. 
By J. J. Burcess, Author of “ Rasune’s Biiddie,” “Shet- 
land Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. [ Ready in November. 


The RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dorornga 
Gerarp, Author of “Lady Baby,” “ Recha,” &c.; Joint-Author of 
“Reata,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A pleasant and gracefully told story, with a quiet charm of truthful 
delineation.” —Speaker. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explana- 
tory. The Pronunciation carefully Kevised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. handsomely od in half-moroceo, 
marbled edges, 21s. [ Immediately. 


LIFE of the RT. HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir Herwert MAxweELt, Bart.,M.P. Popular Edition. With a 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN VARYING MOODS. By Bearrice 


Harrapen, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. By 


Granam TRAVERS, Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 
WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON TOWN. 
ON SURREY HILLS. 
WITH THE WOODLANDERS AND BY THE TIDE. 
ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Pablished by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIBA, 


at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul; Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, October 18, 1894. 
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